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General Education at Junior College Level 


[ EDITORIAL ] 


HERE is now widespread agreement it is in vocational education. We may 
T that the junior college period of edu- properly assume that every young man 
cation should be regarded as an integral and young woman should at some stage 
and concluding part of secondary edu- in his educational career learn to carry 
cation. This belief continues to gain on some kind of an activity by which he 
ground in spite of the fact that there are earns a living. Equally it seems just as 
as yet not many instances of unified clear that individuals are born into a 
administration of high schools and _ society with certain characteristics which 
junior colleges. influence their lives and fortunes tre- 
If junior colleges may properly be mendously and in which they need to 
regarded as a part of secondary educa- learn to participate intelligently and with 
tion it must be assumed that something the greatest possible satisfaction to 
has been begun in the high school which themselves. The complexity of this com- 
is not finished until the student has com- mon life is so great as to call for ex- 
pleted the first two years of work beyond _ tended training on the part of the great- 
the high school. There may indeed be_ est possible proportion of young men 
a variety of objectives which experience and young women. Fortunately, owing 
shows cannot be completed in the pres- to a succession of developments which 
ent American high school. have increased the production of goods 
Vocational education seems to be one beyond our dreams of a few decades 
of them. I am convinced that with the ago, it is now possible for an increasing 
increasing tendency to defer the employ- proportion of young people to have the 
ment of youth until the late teens or advantages of a more extended general 
early twenties it is usually better to defer education through the junior college. 
specific vocational training to the period Our problem then is to ascertain what 
immediately prior to possible employ- this more extended period of general 
ment. In many if not most instances this education should consist of. There is no 
can best be accomplished in the junior _ battle in the educational world which is 
college period when young people are raging more furiously at the present time 
two years older than when they are in’ than that which revolves around the 
high school. question of the character of general edu- 
The case for continuing and complet- cation on the junior college level. It 
ing general education in the junior col- seems to involve a redefinition of the first 
lege seems to me to be just as clear as__ two years of the four-year undergradu- 
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ate curricula. That is always a painful 
process. Furthermore, it seems to in- 
volve some real thought on the part of 
the rapidly developing junior colleges as 
to what their real function in the world 
should be and that is an equally painful 
or at least difficult process. 

I know of no way to approach the 
solution of this problem than the 
thoroughly democratic method com- 
monly used in the solution of all social, 
including educational, problems in 
American life, namely, widespread ex- 
perimentation with and consideration 
of various concepts and processes of 
instruction in general education. It is a 
very wasteful process but it is the man- 
ner in which we have reached substan- 
tial agreement on all matters of common 
thought and practice in American edu- 
cation. A foreigner, accustomed to 
centralization in the administration, 
marvels at the fact that we have an 
American system of education with so 
many uniform ideas and practices which 
has grown up not through dictation but 
by common consent. Some day, perhaps 
in the not distant future, after we have 
experimented and debated ad infinitum 
in this field, we shall approach much 
more general agreement than at the pres- 
ent time. 

In the meantime we can perhaps point 
out several of the issues which will need 
to be resolved. It seems clear, for ex- 
ample, that the old type of liberal arts 
curriculum is due for further modifica- 
tion. Already it has been much modified 
to meet the demands of everyday life. 
Other undergraduate curricula such as 
engineering, home economics, and agri- 
culture, where all too little thought has 
been given to the general education as- 
pects of the curricula, should see con- 
siderable change in the early future. 

In the transformation there will be 
increasing satisfaction with those cur- 
ricula which are composed of segmented 
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courses taught largely from the point 
of view of increasing the student’s store 
of information and knowledge. Neither 
will some fusion of these segmented 
courses into survey courses, if taught 
from the same point of view, prove suf. 
ficient. What really matters in life is the 
student’s ability to use knowledge in the 
solution of problems with which he js 
faced. What really matters is that he 
should develop a love for good litera. 
ture, music, and art. What really matters 
is that he should develop the qualities 
of a good citizen. None of these things 
can be done apart from knowledge any 
more than the Egyptians were able to 
make bricks without straw. But the dom- 
inant objective should be the develop. 
ment within the individual of certain 
qualities rather than to fill him up with 
information which he neither uses nor 
sees any occasion to use. 

What the new two-year curricula be- 
yond the high school will consist of no 
one knows, It may retain much of the 
present subject matter suffused with ap- 
plications to modern cultural and social 
life. Or it may be that in many insti- 
tutions there will be a further modifica- 
tion of subject matter which presumably 
lends itself more easily to modern ob- 
jectives in education. 

In any case such changes as occur will 
take place only after widespread experi- 
mentation such as is now going on 
among the twenty-two institutions, three 
of them being junior colleges, which are 
engaging in a cooperative study of gen- 
eral education in the junior college level 
under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education. It seems to me 
that there is a peculiar responsibility 
on all junior colleges, untrammelled by 
tradition, to carry on definite programs 
of study in this field and thus to con- 
tribute to the experience which is needed 
for the solution of the total problem. 

GeorcE F. Zook 
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Content of Terminal Business Curricula 


L.A. RICE* 


USINESS education in the junior col- 
B lege is conceived to be the whole 
educational experience of students in the 
first two years of post high school work, 
which is designed to result in an in- 
creased general education, an apprecia- 
tion of the nature and functions of busi- 
ness in modern society, a knowledge of 
the occupational opportunities which 
business offers to young people, and a 
training in vocational proficiency for 
one or more of the initial positions of 
business employment. 

The term “whole educational experi- 
ence refers specifically to experiences 
in school and outside experiences stimu- 
lated or directed by the school, and is 
used because adequate training for busi- 
ness cannot be found exclusively in one 
or two subjects of the curriculum. Eng- 
lish, which is a constant in most junior 
college programs, must contribute to the 
education of the pupil either vocation- 
ally or non-vocationally, or else prove 
an experience deleterious to his charac- 
ter and progress. The same is true of 
science, government, or any other sub- 
ject which may be a part of his study. 

In his monumental work on the junior 
college,’ Dr. Eells defines the terminal 
function thus: “To give specific prepara- 
tion by vocational courses for specific 
occupations on the semi-professional 
level, qualifying students who finish 
them for immediate place in a definite 
life occupation.” One of the best lists of 
occupations on the _ semi-professional 


. * Principal, The Packard School, New York 
ity. 

‘W. C. Eells, The Junior College, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931, p. 191. 


level is that given in the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education’s Mono- 
graph No. 4, “The Secondary School 
Population,” pages 44 and 45, under 
three headings: (1) middle owners and 
proprietors (2) semi-professional work- 
ers (3) managerial workers. As these 
three groups are not mutually exclusive, 
however, and as one person in actual 
practice may perform duties which 
would place him in al! three classifica- 
tions, the following business occupa- 
tions are suggested as falling under the 
general heading of the semi-professional 
group for which business education on 
the junior college level might well pre- 
pare: 


Accountants 

Bankers 

Brokers 

Department store buyers 
Chief clerks 

Credit men 

Commercial designers 
Insurance agents or brokers 
Insurance adjusters 
Jobbing merchants 
Wholesale merchants 
Commission merchants 
Shipping department heads 
Statistical clerks 

Collection men 
Correspondents 

Retail and chain store managers 
Salesmen and sales clerks 
Proprietors of small businesses 
Real estate agents 
Secretaries 


It is not to be expected for a moment 
that the graduate of a business curricu- 
lum in the junior college, without any 
business experience, can step into any of 
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these occupations at the top of the lad- 
der. Well-trained graduates of the junior 
college, however, should be able to fill 
initial positions acceptably, and to be 
prepared by their educational experi- 
ence for promotions to better positions 
in those lines of work. Careful distinc- 
tion should be made between the profes- 
sional and the semi-professional levels 
of a number of the occupations listed. 

The work of the junior college in 
business education involves the planning 
of programs of a terminal nature to 
serve at least three groups of students: 


1. the secondary school academic 
(college preparatory or general) 
graduate who wishes vocational 
training for business 

2. the secondary school business 
graduate who may be in need of 
better training 

3. the local business man, or the em- 
ployee already in a business posi- 
tion, who is in need of some type 
of training for personal advantage 


Not every school will, of course, want 
to provide for all three of these classes. 
Group 1 predominates in most junior 
college business courses today. Group 2 
is discriminated against by some institu- 
tions, but is accepted (and adjusted with 
more or less difficulty) by many others. 
Group 3 is the least provided for, al- 
though the growing emphasis on adult 
education will undoubtedly result in 
greater and better consideration. 

The following considerations also 
have an important bearing on the con- 
struction of terminal curricula for busi- 
ness training: 

1. Most business occupations are al- 
ready overcrowded. The junior col- 
lege must, therefore, give a superior 
type of training for the occupations 
for which it prepares if it is to be sure 
of a ready market for its graduates. 

2. A strong guidance and place- 
ment organization is necessary, espe- 
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cially as a research agency for ob. 
taining the necessary occupational in. 
formation in terms of the business 
community served. 

3. The junior college should not 
neglect instruction in the advantages 
and managerial responsibilities of 
small single proprietorships, which 
are still the most common units of 
business organization. 


TABLE I 


Percentage of Fifty Private Junior Colleges 
Offering Specified Business Subjects 


in 1935-36 
OO ES TT Te 88 
Bookkeeping and Accounting ............ 86 
eee nee 76 
I cee neetecenneeeehendiemenl 76 
EE ot cn coun peuhwncekienweeeed 62 
DO COD i+ i vnpeceensancveiedanel 40 
Business Arithmetic ............cccceces, 34 
Secretarial Practice ........ccccccccesess 30 
SE no eh Ree biaewedenenel 26 
Business Organization ...........-eeeeeee. 16 
Economic Geography ..........ccescceess 14 
eee eee ink eae cee eed 12 
Filing (as separate course) .............. 12 
Investment and Finance ................. 10 
I. cuca ceesedaeenaneeeaseesies 10 
DE ticki cceneeiet eee c kwh ndenens 8 
Introduction to Business ................. 6 
I nk 64d nddKde RRO RRwaeweRS 4 
I Ce .....ceeedeeweeeanewns 4 
RD. ov. cidcy eaneneeneewabueewennn 4 
ee Te TCT er eT oe Pree 4 
Personality Development ...............6. 4 
re ere ree 4 
NN OT CC CCC Troe 2 
gg er 2 
ED nce cacikeceneiekeeseamed 2 
NN TEE Ter eT Terr TT eee 2 


4. The age of employment is in- 
creasing, which means that students 
will stay in school longer and that 
vocational training for business will 
probably more and more be deferred 
to the post high school years. 

5. The schools are painfully aware 
of the need for consumer education— 
a great part of which is business edu- 
cation—so that the junior college in 
all curricula must carry its share of 
that responsibility. 

6. Changes in business procedure 
need to be followed more closely by 
schools teaching business, particularly 
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Content of Terminal Business Curricula 


with regard to the mechanization of 
many office skills. 

7. While two-thirds or more of the 
students in the business curriculums 
of the high schools are girls, less than 
10 per cent of the students of univer- 
sity schools of commerce are women. 
The ratio for the junior college busi- 
ness curricula is likely to lie closer to 
the former than to the latter figure. 


At the present time, great variety ex- 
ists in the business subject offerings of 
both public and private junior colleges. 
The writer has made a tabulation of the 
frequency of various business subjects 
found in the curriculums of 50 private 
junior colleges, selected at random from 
24 states, which offered business training 
in the year 1935-36. The results, are 
shown in Table I. 

The first five subjects in this list rank 
in the same order in which Shields found 
them in a much wider sampling of offer- 
ings in 1931.? The most frequently of- 
fered subject was Economics, which, 
however, has a peculiar status. Although 
this subject is the fundamental science 
of business, and as such should form 
the corner stone of every curriculum of 
training for business, in a large majority 
of the schools studied the subject ap- 
pears as a part of the social science pro- 
gram, and in many cases it is divorced 
entirely from the business program. 
While this condition may be partly trace- 
able to tradition, it is also quite likely 
that the type of economics taught in 
many of these schools would have rela- 
tively little connection with business 
affairs as they are at present conducted. 

It is interesting to note that the sub- 
jects which appear in the upper third of 
the list are all those business subjects 
which are commonly found in the cur- 
riculums of secondary schools. The sub- 


7H. G. Shields, Survey of Business Educa- 
tion in the Junior Colleges, Doctoral thesis, 
Harvard University, 1934. 
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jects which are common to the programs 
of university schools of commerce ap- 
pear in the lower half of the list—offered 
relatively infrequently. 

The amount of credit offered in the 
subjects listed also shows great variety. 
In Table II the range of credits in se- 
mester hours in the 50 private junior 
colleges appears in the first column. 
The median of credit in semester hours 
for these same schools appears in the 
second column. In the third column ap- 
pears the average semester-hour credits 
found by Shields’ in 241 junior colleges 
both public and private. Only the first 
eight subjects listed in Table I are 
shown. 

TaB_e II 
Credit in Semester Hours for Business 
Subjects in Junior Colleges 


241 Public and 


50 Private Junior Private Junior 


Subject Colleges Colleges 
Range Median Median 
Economics 3-17 6 6.6 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 3-20 12 18.6 
Shorthand 8-20 12 12.4 
Typewriting 2-16 10 13.1 
Commercial Law 2- 8 4 6.4 


In subjects like shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, where the subject-matter is definitely 
limited, it is quite apparent that some 
institutions are giving two or three times 
as much credit as others do for the same 
scope of work. In broader subjects like 
Economics and Accounting, the same 
criticism is true in many places, and it 
is certain that considerable difference 
of opinion exists as to how much ma- 
terial should be presented in each par- 
ticular course. In his comments on his 
own statistics, Shields says:* “In gen- 
eral, the situation in business education 
as indicated in this summary view of of- 
ferings, semester-hours, grade _place- 
ment, and enrollment is highly variable 

* H. G. Shields, op. cit. 

*H. G. Shields, Junior College Business 


Education, University of Chicago, Studies in 
Business Administration, 1936, p. 45. 
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and somewhat lacking in standardiza- 
tion.” 

What then should be the desirable 
content for business courses of a termi- 
nal nature? In answering this question, 
it is apparent that some attention must 
be paid to each of the following subject 
fields: 

1. English. The language of com- 
merce needs to be reviewed and re- 
stressed, as well as enriched, in both its 
written and spoken forms. Students who 
have come through the secondary school 
without instruction in business corre- 
spondence must learn how to write a let- 
ter that will stimulate its recipient to 
take the desired action. This involves 
not only a great deal of study of the 
mechanics and of the practical phases of 
rhetoric, but also an insight into psy- 
chology and a knowledge of ethics as 
practiced by the better business houses. 
The student who has already had experi- 
ence with the rudiments of this art may 
well spend considerable time improving 
the tone of his letters, in the attempt to 
approach the high quality of the work of 
our relatively few fine letter writers. The 
vocabulary must be enriched through ex- 
cursions into literature and current tech- 
nical business writings, and the spelling 
of that vocabulary must be perfected. 
Neophytes who retain the accents of a 
foreign language heritage or the care- 
less mispronunciations and provincial 
slang of city or country must have their 
faulty speech remodeled into acceptable 
business language. In the process of do- 
ing these things, time should be profit- 
ably used for the enrichment of reading 
for enjoyment and for the formation or 
stimulation of the habit of reading regu- 
larly for information. 

2. Government. Never before has 
Government been so much a business 
subject as it is now. To let an unsuspect- 
ing young American go out into business 
ignorant of the relationships of govern- 
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ment and business as they exist today is 
nothing short of criminal. Today our 
government is every business man’s 
partner—a peculiar type of partner not 
classified in the law books, who makes 
no investment yet shares in the profits 
but does not share in the losses, and who 
dictates conditions of hours, wages, in. 
surance, and production. To meet such 
a situation, the traditional development 
of constitutional law from Justinian to 
Calvin Coolidge is horribly insufficient. 
The case materials for the study of gov. 
ernment are to be found in the daily 
papers, in our news commentaries, and 
in a large number of volumes of eco- 
nomic and sociological surveys which 
have been published within the last few 
years. 

3. Science. Business today is deeply 
interested in science. Improved ma- 
chines, airplane development, air-condi- 
tioning, neon lights, Diesel engines, new 
uses of radiant energy, the chemistry of 
milk and other foods, are only a few of 
the more recent developments of science 
which business is using in the supplying 
of economic wants. A glance at a recent 
business magazine reveals articles deal- 
ing with the scientific aspects of water- 
proofing, combinations of color, spring 
steel closures, X-ray shoe fitting, dry ice 
refrigerator cars, and piped electrical 
illumination. The young man or young 
woman going into business today needs, 
therefore, a broad overview of the rela- 
tion of science to personal and to busi- 
ness life. 

4. Economics. Some discussion has 
already been given with regard to this 
subject. Suffice it to say that the classic 
pronouncements of Malthus and Henry 
George now have to yield place to some 
discussion of the cold bare facts of price- 
fixing, devaluated currency, world trade, 
and labor problems. Much depends also 
on what the scope of “economics” in the 
curriculum really is. If no separate 
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courses are Offered in finance, marketing, 
and sociology, the economics course must 
necessarily be much longer to include 
these important areas. 

5. Management. No business concern 
can exist for long without capable man- 
agement. The fundamental principles of 
management are fairly simple, but they 
need to be thoroughly understood and 
the relations of each to the others need 
to be carefully emphasized. Building on 
this foundation, the student may possibly 
progress to the levels of Gantt charts 
and therbligs, but this depends upon 
the other elements in his program of 
study. 

6. Accounting. Accounting records 
have well been called the “eyes of man- 
agement.” Hardly a business can succeed 
without definite records accurately kept, 
from which interpretations may be made 
and plans and forecasts prepared. It is 
not too much to say, therefore, that in 
every terminal curriculum preparing for 
business there must be at least a mini- 
mum of accounting. What that minimum 
is to be, depends upon the curricular ob- 
jectives, For a secretary, it will consist 
of the fundamental cycle of bookkeeping 
with especial stress upon keeping of per- 
sonal records. For the student who is 
preparing to go into accounting as a 
major interest, a minimum would be 
four semesters of work, for already in 
some states preparation for public ac- 
countancy requires four years of college 
work. For the student having as his goal 
the ownership of his own business, the 
fundamental cycle must be supplemented 
by work in adjustments, interpretation 
of statements, some cost work, a little 
auditing, and some acquaintance with 
Federal and State tax accounting. 

7. Vestibule skills. No junior college 
offering a terminal business curriculum 
can lose sight of the fact that its gradu- 
ates must begin in business. Beginning 
jobs are relatively simple jobs. No con- 


cern will hire a youngster as plant man- 
ager or investment counselor, regardless 
of the scope of his education. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that the terminal cur- 
riculum include one or more skill sub- 
jects which are “job-getters.” For want 
of a better term, these are here referred 
to as “vestibule skills.” They include 
shorthand, typewriting, filing, business 
machine operation, recordative book- 
keeping, the rudiments of selling, and 
others. They make it possible for the 
beginner to secure a foothold in a going 
concern. Once inside, he can shape his 
plans for promotion to positions for 
which he has already acquired knowl- 
edges, or he can earn and accumulate a 
modest capital with which to start a 
business of his own. 

8. Personality. Schools are at last be- 
ginning to understand what business 
people have been trying to tell them for 
years—that the personal attitude of 
young workers is just as important, or 
more important in many cases, than ac- 
quired knowledges and skills. The result 
consists of the widespread introduction 
of personality courses in schools and 
colleges, and in the appearance on the 
market of a large number of “person- 
ality texts,” many of which seem to be 
unwholesomely introspective. The per- 
sonality course is perhaps effective as a 
medium for introducing to the student 
the current ideas about health, voice, 
dress, manners, and ethics, but if real 
personal improvement is desired, the 
course must be supplemented by nu- 
merous interviews of a personal and con- 
fidential nature and by carefully kept 
records of the student’s progress in over- 
coming his deficiencies. After all, most 
of us have what might be termed a “vo- 
cational personality” which we use in 
our daily work, and we adapt that per- 
sonality either consciously or uncon- 
sciously to certain individuals with 
whom we associate. While we retain as 
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our ambition the development of the 
highest ideals in every student, we shall 
probably be more successful in the ef- 
fort to bring about acceptable business 
behavior, good cooperation, and a fair 
degree of adaptability to unusual and 
trying situations. 

9. Electives. In any curricular situa- 
tion, some electives are desirable. In 
the terminal business curriculums, how- 
ever, bearing in mind their definition 
of “specific preparation for specific oc- 
cupations” there will probably be less 
room for purely free electives than in 
curriculums of a more general nature. A 
choice of vestibule skills, and perhaps 
one two-hour elective each semester, will 
be all that vocational preparation will 
allow for, unless the student is able to 
carry more than the normal load of 
semester-hour credits. This condition 
could be improved by some better meas- 
urement of achievement in the skill sub- 
jects than the antiquated semester-hour 
plan, so that those who acquire a high 
degree of skill in less than the average 
time may devote the time thus saved to 
the study of other electives which the 
curriculum may offer. 

It is not appropriate here to suggest 
sample curricula. This has been done 
elsewhere by Shields and by others. The 
philosophy of the junior college, its en- 
trance requirements, its field of business 
community service, its faculty, its 
equipment, and its location will all bear 
on the technical set-up of its program 
of terminal work. Our plea here is sim- 
ply for a place for those elements which 
seem fundamental to sound preparation 
for initial business occupations, for pro- 
motional opportunities, and for a more 
intelligent citizenship. Perhaps a valid 
objective may be found in a recent com- 
ment written by a parent of one of our 
students: “You are keeping your boys 
interested and well-balanced, which is 
what is needed nowadays.” 
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STEPHENS PERSONAL LIBRARIES 


We once weren’t sure whether it was 
the bookcases or the books that girls 
were after when they asked for personal 
libraries, but we may be fairly certain 
now that it is the books, for the six 
hundred and fifty girls desiring personal 
libraries this year is more than double 
the number who took advantage of this 
service last year. This increase must be 
attributed to development among the 
students of genuine interest in the plan, 
for there has been no studied promotion 
by the College of this phase of library 
service. A personal library is a collec. 
tion of eight books selected by a student 
with the help of Miss Virginia Carpenter, 
librarian in charge of personal libraries, 
An applicant for a personal library jis 
asked to determine before her conference 
with Miss Carpenter either the particular 
books which she wishes to read, or the 
types of books she thinks would interest 
her. In the former case, if a book named 
by a student has not yet been purchased 
by the library, the book is ordered to 
fulfil the student’s request. On the other 
hand, if a student is less definite about 
her choice of books, Miss Carpenter dis- 
cusses with her the contents of various 
books in her fields of interest and helps 
her in making a wise selection. Each 
applicant is urged to choose books in 
which she will be permanently interested 
and of which she can make real book- 
friends.—The Stephens Standard (Mis- 


souri). 





Junior colleges must have the courage 
of youth. They must cut loose from old 
slogans, old motives, old curricula, and 
old doctrines. They must look realisti- 
cally at their problems and attack them 
frankly caring little about the opinions 
which the old-time college traditionalists 
have of their programs and activities.— 
CiypE M. HiLx, Yale University, in ad- 
dress before North Central Association. 
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The First Four-Year Junior College 


THEODORE HALBERT WILSON* 


NE might naturally assume that the 
O first four-year junior college was 
established after the term “junior col- 
lege” had been coined by President Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper of the University of 
Chicago in 1896; after the 6-4-4 plan of 
organization had been recommended by 
Mr. George A. Merrill of the Wilmerding 
School of Industrial Arts, San Fran- 
cisco, in 1908; and after the expression 
“four-year junior college” had been first 
employed by President James M. Wood 
of Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, in 1920. Such an assumption, 
however, is erroneous. 

The earliest public four-year junior 
colleges, to be sure, were established in 
1917. In that year the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, located at 
College Station, Texas, opened two 
branches. One branch was the John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, at Steph- 
enville; and the other was the North 
Texas Junior Agricultural College, at 
Arlington. Both offered the last two 
years of high school and the first two 
years of college. The four years were 
apparently organized from the start as 
one administrative unit. They were 
genuine four-year junior colleges, de- 
spite the fact that President Wood had 
not yet hit upon the expression, “the 
four-year junior college,” and despite 
the additional fact that, because of the 
traditional distinction between “high 
school” and “college,” the new institu- 
tions recognized a break at the end of 


* Head of the Upper School, McDonogh 
School, McDonogh, Maryland; Educational Ad- 
viser to the Junior College of the University 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland. 


the second of the four component years. 

These public four-year junior col- 
leges, however, cannot lay claim to be- 
ing the first four-year junior college. 
A private institution which bore all the 
earmarks of what is now called a four- 
year junior college was established as 
early as 1851. It antedates by nearly half 
a century President Harper’s mention 
of junior colleges. It antedates by more 
than fifty years Mr. Merrill’s recom- 
mendation of the 6-4-4 plan of organiza- 
tion. It antedates by 65 years the open- 
ing of the first public four-year junior 
colleges in Texas. It antedates by three 
score years and ten President Wood’s 
proposal that the last two years of high 
school be combined with the first two 
years of college for the purpose of 
forming a new administrative unit to be 
known as a four-year junior college. 

In 1851 Edward Lasell, a professor 
of chemistry at Williams College and a 
teacher at Mary Lyon’s recently estab- 
lished Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
opened Lasell Female Seminary at Au- 
burndale, Massachusetts. In a personal 
letter to the author, under date of Au- 
gust 10, 1933, the present president of 
Lasell Junior College, Dr. Guy M. Win- 


slow, stated: 


In the old days there was an “Aca- 
demic Department” of three years, 
and a “Collegiate Department” of four 
years. The last two years of the Col- 
legiate Department were of college 
grade, ... The freshman and sopho- 
more years of the Collegiate Depart- 
ment were clearly high school work. 


This statement is substantiated by the 
earliest discovered extant catalog, for 
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the year 1852-53. This catalog outlines 
the course of study by years for “First 
Year,” “Second Year,” “Third Year,” 
and “Fourth Year.” A comparison of 
the announcement in this catalog with 
the announcement in the catalog of 
some standard four-year college of the 
early fifties furnishes convincing evi- 
dence that, as early as 1852, the General 
Course at Lasell Female Seminary com- 
prised the last two years of high school 
and two years of collegiate instruction. 
Since there were no standard four-year 
colleges for women in 1851, by which to 
determine whether Lasell met the college 
admission requirements and offered the 
equivalent of two years of college work, 
it is necessary to obtain evidence by re- 
ferring to a standard college for men. 
Because the founder of Lasell was a 
member of the faculty at Williams Col- 
lege, we may note the requirements for 
admission to that college and its course 
of instruction in 1851. The Catalog 
states: 


Candidates for admission to the 
Freshman Class are examined in 
Geography, Vulgar Arithmetic, and 
Algebra, through Simple Equations; 
in English, Latin, and Greek Gram- 
mar, including Prosody; in Cicero’s 
Select Orations; the whole of Vergil; 
Caesar’s Commentaries, or Sallust; 
Jacob’s, Colton’s, or Felton’s Greek 
Reader; and Xenophon’s Anabasis, or 
the Greek Testament. 


In that same year, the Course of In- 
struction at Williams College was as fol- 
lows: 


FRESHMAN CLASS 
First Term 


Combe on Health and Mental Edu- 
cation 

Odes of Horace 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia (Robbins’ 
edition ) 


Algebra 


Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition 
Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition 


Second Term 


Livy 
Homer’s Iliad 


Euclid, four Books 


Third Term 


Livy, continued 

Cicero de Senectute and de Amicitia 

Herodotus and Thucydides 

Algebra concluded 

Latin Composition, continued 

Greek Composition, continued 

Declamation and Translations daily 
through the year. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


First Term 


Horace—Satires and Epistles 

Euclid finished 

Logarithms and Trigonometry 
Cicero de Officiis 

Rhetoric 

Latin Composition, continued 


Second Term 


Euclid reviewed 

Hedge’s Logic 

Mensuration, Navigation and Sur- 
veying 

Woolsey’s Greek Tragedies 


Third Term 


Spherical Trigonometry 

Coffin’s Conic Sections and Ana- 
lytical Geometry 

History 

Plato’s Gorgias 

Translations, Declamations, and 
Compositions, daily through the 
year. 


JUNIOR CLASS 


First Term 


Wayland’s Political Economy 

Demosthenes’ Select Orations 
(Champlin’s Edition) 

Olmsted’s Natural Philosophy 

Hopkins’ Evidences of Revealed Re- 
ligion 

Tacitus begun 
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Second Term 
Quintilian (Alden’s) 
Tacitus, continued 
Olmsted, continued 
Jackson’s Optics 


Botany 
Disputations and Themes _alter- 


nately, by divisions, weekly, dur- 
ing the first and second terms. 


Third Term 


Chemistry 

Astronomy 

French, German, or Fluxions—Op- 
tional Studies 

Composition on Philosophical Sub- 
jects 

Declamations daily through the 
year. 


SENIOR CLASS 
First Term 


Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric 

Anatomy and Zoology 

Stewart’s Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy 

Whately’s Logic 


Second Term 
Wayland’s Elements of Moral Sci- 
ence 
Story on the Constitution 
Paley’s Political Philosophy 
Kames’ Elements of Criticism 


Third Term 


Kames, continued 

Butler’s Analogy 

Paley’s Natural Theology 

Vincent on the Catechism every 
Saturday forenoon. A critical ex- 
ercise in Composition every Fri- 
day forenoon. Disputations or 
Compositions, weekly, by divi- 


sions. Declamations, or exercises 


in Reading, weekly, by divisions. 
Declamations of their own Com- 


positions, weekly, in the Chapel, 


during the first and second terms. 


By way of comparison, the “General 
Course” at Lasell Female Seminary in 


1852 was as follows: 


FIRST YEAR 
First Session 
Thompson’s Practical Arithmetic 
Bullion’s English Grammar, with 
Exercises in Analysis 
Mitchell’s Geography, with use of 
globes 


Latin or French 


Second Session 
Emerson’s Arithmetic, third part 
Bullion’s English Grammar, con- 
tinued 
History, Ancient and Modern 
Latin or French 


SECOND YEAR 
First Session 

Emerson’s Arithmetic, concluded 

English Grammar, and Exercises in 
Analysis, etc. 

Robinson’s Algebra, University edi- 
tion 

Latin or Modern Languages 


Second Session 


Robinson’s Algebra, concluded 
Natural Philosophy 
Cleaveland’s English Literature 
Latin, or Modern Languages 


THIRD YEAR 
First Session 
Geometry, Euclid 
Cutter’s Physiology 
Stockhardt’s Chemistry 
Latin, Greek, or Modern Languages 
Second Session 


Trigonometry, Conic Sections, etc. 
Wood’s Botany 

Rhetoric 

Latin, Greek, or Modern Languages 


FOURTH YEAR 


First Session 


Stuart’s Mental Philosophy 

Robinson’s Astronomy 

Whately’s Logic 

Evidences of Christianity 
Second Session 


Butler’s Analogy 
Geology 
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Wayland’s Moral Science 
Elements of Criticism 
Languages optional during the year. 


ALL FOUR YEARS 


Instruction in Reading, Penman- 
ship, Orthography, Punctuation, 
Defining, and Vocal Music, is 
continued throughout the course. 

Weekly Compositions are required 
from all the members of the 
Seminary. We aim to secure ease 
and propriety of expression, by 
frequent exercises in this branch 
of study. 

Classes in Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
and German, are formed as oc- 
casion requires. 

Lectures are delivered during the 
year, on Physiology, Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Geology. 


It will be noted that Lasell Seminary, 
being for young women rather than 
young men, did not make the study of 
Greek compulsory, one of the subjects 
which was required for admission at 
Williams College. By the end of the first 
two years of its General Course, how- 
ever, the Seminary did offer the other 
subjects required for admission at Wil- 
liams College: namely, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, English and Latin 
Grammar, and Latin (although the cata- 
log does not indicate whether Cicero’s 
Select Orations; the whole of Vergil; 
and Caesar’s Commentaries, or Sallust 
were studied). It will be further noted 
that the courses of the third and fourth 
years at Lasell were collegiate in charac- 
ter: Euclid, Trigonometry, Conic Sec- 
tions, Rhetoric, Composition, Languages, 
Logic. Obviously Mr. Lasell desired to 
give his students the benefit of other 
courses of collegiate character which 
were not offered in the first two years of 
the course at Williams College. He there- 
fore introduced into the collegiate course 
(the third and fourth years) such sub- 
jects as Physiology, Botany, Chemistry, 
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Mental Philosophy, Astronomy, Geol. 
ogy, Moral Science, Evidences of Chris. 
tianity, and Elements of Criticism. The 
young women who attended his instity. 
tion were not eligible for transfer to any 
four-year college for women because 
there were no such institutions. Their 
formal education would end when they 
graduated from Lasell Seminary. 

The parallelism between the offerings 
at Williams College and at Lasell Semi- 
nary is obvious. The parallelism between 
the offerings at Mount Holyoke and at 
Lasell is likewise evident, both institu- 
tions attempting to offer the courses 
which were most essential to the higher 
education of young women. The writer 
has not had access to the Mount Holy- 
oke catalog for 1852-53, but must quote 
from the catalog for 1848-49. 


STUDIES OF THE JUNIOR CLASS 


Review of English Grammar, Latin 
(Cornelius Nepos), History (Wor- 
cestor’s Elements, Goldsmith’s 
Greece, Rome and England, and 
Grimshaw’s France), Day’s Alge- 
bra, Playfair’s Euclid (old edi- 
tion), and Wood’s Botany con- 
menced: also Smellie’s Philosophy 
of Natural History, and Marsh’s 
Ecclesiastical History. 


STUDIES OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


Latin, Cutter’s Physiology, Silliman’s 
Chemistry, Olmsted’s Natural Phi- 
losophy, Olmsted’s Astronomy, 
Wood’s Botany continued, New- 
man’s Rhetoric; also Alexander’s 
Evidences of Christianity. 


STUDIES OF THE SENIOR CLASS 


Playfair’s Euclid finished, Wood's 
Botany continued, Hitchcock’s Ge- 
ology, Paley’s Natural Theology, 
Upham’s Mental Philosophy in two 
volumes, Whately’s Logic, Way- 
land’s Moral Philosophy, Butler’s 
Analogy, and Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. 

All the members of the school attend 
regularly to composition, reading 
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and calisthenics. Instruction is giv- 
en in vocal music, in linear and 
perspective drawing, and in French. 


From the above evidence it is clear 
that Lasell Seminary was offering in 
fact, though not in name, two years of 
junior college work in 1852 and, there- 
fore, presumably in 1851. It has con- 
tinued to offer two years of post-high- 
school instruction to the present day. 
Not until 1932, however, was the name 
changed to Lasell Junior College. The 
change was then made by action of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. 

The striking similarity between the 
program of Lasell Female Seminary 
more than half a century ago and four- 
year junior colleges today is forcibly 
brought out in the Lasell catalog for 
1874-75. In that catalog the Course 
of Study is presented under three gen- 
eral divisions: “The Primary Depart- 
ment,” “Preparatory Course,” and 
“Seminary Course.” The four years of 
the Seminary Course are designated 
Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Sen- 
ior. On page 22 appears this statement: 


From the Primary Department they 
are ready to enter the Preparatory 
Course, and should then be thirteen or 
fourteen years of age... . We do not 
call the student regularly in any 
course until she has entered the Semi- 
nary. Nor do we say that a certain two 
years of study as laid down will insure 
the pupil admission to the Freshman 
Class. That depends on her maturity 
and application. 

Our laying aside the name “Col- 
legiate Department,” and assuming 
that of “Seminary Course” for our 
advanced grade, indicates what we 
believe to be the true field for such 
schools as ours. In proportion to those 
young women who want or need a 
strictly collegiate course, those who 
want or ought to have a practical 
cultural course are twenty to one. Most 
women need culture—culture more 
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than learning. Or rather, if they must 
choose, as most must nowadays, let 
them choose rather the training that 
helps them to begin to be intelligent, 
cultured women rather than a large 
amount of technical studies. Let them 
know a few things, or a certain 
amount of many things, well, broadly, 
thoroughly, as seen on all sides. Let a 
liking for good intellectual food be 
implanted which shall bear fruit in 
long years of growth after school days 
are over. 


In this statement are found four sig- 
nificant emphases which are evident in 
the policies which are enunciated by 
present four-year junior colleges: 


1. Young people of ages fifteen or six- 
teen to nineteen or twenty should be 
grouped together in one administra- 
tive unit. 

2. This unit should include the last 
two years of high school and the 
first two years of college. 

3. The course of study during this 
four-year period should emphasize 
general education rather than spe- 
cialized training. 

4. These four years will constitute the 
termination of the period of formal 
education for the vast majority of 
young people and should therefore 
provide a course of study suited to 
their needs. 


Three conclusions are inescapable: 
(1) In 1851 Lasell Female Seminary was 
offering two years of instruction in ad- 
vance of high school; (2) In 1851 La- 
sell Female Seminary was organized as 
a four-year unit which integrated the 
last two years of high school and the 
first two years of college; and (3) By 
1874 Lasell Seminary (note the change 
of name) was emphasizing the Terminal 
Cultural Curriculum. 

There may have been other institu- 
tions which were similarly organized as 
early as 1851, but the present study has 
not discovered any other. 

















Centralized Book Purchasing for Libraries 


FOSTER MOHRHARDT* 


Wwe the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York made its grants to jun- 
ior college libraries in May 1937, it 
already had a centralized book purchas- 
ing office operating in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The Corporation decided to 
continue the work of this temporary 
office in order to give the junior col- 
leges the benefits of centralized purchas- 
ing. This office was set up in March 
1931, when the Carnegie Corporation 
made its first extensive grants for books 
to four-year college libraries. Ann Arbor 
was selected as the location in order that 
the office might have the expert advice 
and supervision of Dr. W. W. Bishop, 
Librarian of the University of Michigan 
and Chairman of the Carnegie Advisory 
Group on College Libraries. 

Dr. Bishop selected Mr. Hugh C. 
Gourlay as his assistant in charge of 
purchasing books. Mr. Gourlay contin- 
ued in this work until March 1935 when 
he resigned to become librarian of Mc- 
Master University. This office has han- 
dled book orders totaling more than one 
million doilars, yet there have never 
been more than two people on the office 
staff, Changes and improvements were 
made in the records and ordering 
routine, but one fundamental policy of 
administration has prevailed: Each col- 
lege is entitled to select all of the pur- 
chases on its grant without influence or 
control by the purchasing office, the Ad- 
visory Group, or the Carnegie Corpora- 


* Librarian, Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Virginia; formerly assistant 
to Dr. William W. Bishop, Chairman of the 
Carnegie Advisory Group on Junior College 
Libraries. 


tion, The book lists which were pre. 
pared for the four-year colleges and for 
the junior colleges are merely aids to 
selection. It is not required that the 
colleges select titles from these lists. The 
purchasing office always gives advice 
when it is requested, and at times it has 
notified colleges concerning good buys 
of standard reference works, but no 
pressure to purchase has ever been ex- 
erted. 

A brief outline of the office procedure 
may have some interest. Each junior col- 
lege sends its orders in duplicate to the 
centralized purchasing office. The office 
classifies the various orders received 
each day and forwards them to the 
proper dealers. Upon receipt of the or- 
ders, the dealers ship the books directly 
to the colleges. The colleges then check 
the shipments with the dealers’ invoices 
and send the approved bills to Ann 
Arbor. The purchasing office records the 
bills and on the first of each month 
forwards a statement for each college to 
the Carnegie Corporation in New York. 
The Corporation then makes payments 
directly to the dealers. This simple and 
efficient routine has been used for pur- 
chases both in this country and abroad. 

The purchasing office attempts to con- 
centrate orders as much as possible in 
order to obtain maximum discounts and 
to reduce the amount of bookkeeping. In 
the first year of purchasing for junior 
colleges, however, orders were placed 
with more than forty dealers. These deal- 
ers are located in all parts of the coun- 
try, and substantial savings are some- 
times obtained by placing orders 
regionally. 
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The following report considers only 
those purchases made by the junior col- 
leges during the first year of their 
grants. Two-thirds of each college’s 
srant was made available during the 
first year, so the orders studied are 
large enough to have some significance. 
As a preface to the statistical data con- 
cerning the orders, a quotation from the 
annual report of one of these junior col- 
leges is given below: 


In purchasing books on the grant 
this past year, we have stressed the 
reference collection. A number of 
rather expensive sets were purchased, 
as well as many volumes for complet- 
ing our files of the more important 
periodicals. The plan for next year is 
to stress the purchase of collateral 
reading books. Some of the more im- 
portant reference books and sets pur- 
chased this year by the use of the 
grant are: 


American Economic Review, v. 1-4, 
6, 9-12 

Audubon, Birds of America. 1937 
edition 

Encyclopedia Americana 

Harvard Classics 

Hodge, Handbook of American In- 
dians 

Journal of Heredity, v. 12-25 

Oxford English Dictionary. 1933 
edition 

Mythology of All Races 

Nature Magazine, v. 1-28 

Smithsonian Scientific Series 


This quotation is given since it rep- 
resents the first use that the colleges 
made of their grants; namely to fill in 
gaps in their reference collections. This 
junior college has also analyzed its total 
holdings by using the chart formulated 
by Dr. W. C. Eells.’ The care in selection 
shown by this college is typical of most 
of the institutions receiving grants. Se- 

*W. C. Eells, “Improvements of Junior Col- 


lege Libraries,” Junior College Journal (De- 
cember 1937), 8: 117-25. 
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lection is stressed here, since it is the fac- 
tor which controls the success or failure 
of the grant. The colleges have the entire 
responsibility for selection; the work of 
the purchasing office is merely subsidi- 
ary. 

When the first junior college orders 
were sent to the purchasing office, an 
attempt was made to keep a complete 
record by subject of all orders. This 
proved to be impractical after several 
months, so certain junior colleges rep- 
resenting the various sizes of grants 
were selected for detailed study. These 
college were chosen also according to 
region. 

In attempting to find a suitable meth- 
od for presenting an analysis of the 
junior college orders for the first year, 
it seemed that a discussion of the ma- 
terial according to a subject classifica- 
tion would give the clearest picture. The 
orders were grouped and compared ac- 
cording to the subject divisions of the 
Mohrhardt List of Books for Junior Col- 
lege Libraries. Two comparisons of the 
subjects ordered were made, one accord- 
ing to the average percentage for each 
school, another according to rank, for 
each of the 24 main subject groupings 
in the book. 

It is no surprise to find that English 
and American Literature ranks first in 
the number of books ordered. Twenty- 
three per cent of all the books purchased 
fall in this class. The range, by institu- 
tions for English is from 13 per cent to 
30 per cent. Some of the books in this 
group ordered most frequently are: 


Barrie, J., Plays 

Brooks, V., Flowering of New Eng- 
land 

Carroll, L., The Lewis Carroll Book 

Cather, W., Novels 

Cheney, S., Theatre 

Cordell, K., Pulitzer Prize Plays 

Coward, N., Play Parade 

Day, C., Life with Father 
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Drew, E. A., Enjoyment of Litera- 
ture 

Ferber, E., Show Boat 

Gilbert, W. S., Plays and Poems 

Hanford, P., Milton Handbook 

Harvey, P., Oxford Guide to Eng- 
lish Literature 

Hudson, W., Green Mansions 

Kunitz, S., Living Authors 

Lewis, S., Novels 

Mansfield, K., Stories 

Mantle, B., Best Plays 

Maughan, W. S., Of Human Bond- 
age 

Mencken, H., American Language 

Millay, E., Poems 

One Act Plays for Stage and Study 

O’Neill, E., Nine Plays 

Parrington, V., Main Currents in 
American Thought 

Pattee, F., History of American 
Literature 

Phelps, W., Browning 

Roberts, K., Northwest Passage 

Robinson, E., Collected Poems 

Shaw, G., Nine Plays 

Smith, A., Scenewright 


Beebe, C., Jungle Peace 

Brewer, E., Reader’s Handbook 

Chase, S., Various titles 

Columbia encyclopedia 

Curie, E., Madame Curie 

DeKruif, P., Various titles 

Eddington, A., Various titles 

Haines, H., Living with Books 

Jeans, J., Various titles 

Mees, C., Fundamentals of Pho. 
tography 

Muller, H., Still More Toasts 

Mumford, L., Technics and Civiliza. 
tion 

Post, E., Etiquette 

Rothery, A., Sweden 

Shankle, G., State Names, Flags, 
Seals, etc. 

Shean, V., Personal History 

Statesman’s Year-book 

Stevenson, B., Various books of 
quotations 

Webster’s Dictionary 

Who’s Who in America 

Wilson, M., New Etiquette 


The third and fourth groups are His. 





Synge, J., Complete Works 

Untermeyer, L., Modern American 
Poetry 

Van Doren, C., Anthology of World 
Prose 

Van Doren, M., Anthology of 
World Poetry 

Whitman, W., Leaves of Grass 

Wilkins, V., And So, Victoria 

Winwar, F., Poor Splendid Wings 

Wolfe, T., Look Homeward, Angel 

Woolf, V., Orlando 

Wylie, E., Collected Poetry and 


tory, and Political Science. The former 
averages 9 per cent of the orders, and 
the latter averages 6 per cent. These two 
subjects are so closely related that it 
is easier to list the most popular books 
in these fields together: 


Adams, J. T., Founding of New 
England 

Adams, J. Q., Diary 

Andrews, C., Colonial Period in 
American History 

Beard, C., Economic Basis of Poli- 
tics 





Prose 
Chapman, C., History of Spain 
peeeeendnemmnnaamenns Crow, C., Four Hondred Million 
Books classed as “General” were the Customers 
second largest group. The average col- Doob, L., Propaganda 
lege ordered 15 per cent of its books Farrand, M., Framing of the Consti. 
from this section. The range was from tution 
5 per cent to 27 per cent. Many of these Ford, P., Many Sided Franklin 
titles would be grouped as reference Freeman, D., Robert E. Lee 
books. The most frequent titles are: a M., Andrew Jackson 
amb, H., Crusades 
American Yearbook Morley, J., Walpole 


Bartlett, J., Familiar Quotations Munro, W., Governments of Europe 
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Nevins, A., Grover Cleveland 

Phillips, U., Life and Labor in the 
Old South 

Sansom, G., Japan 

Schlesinger, A., New Viewpoints in 
American History 

Seldes, G., Sawdust Caesar 

Strachey, G., Queen Victoria 


It is evident that current affairs exert 
a strong influence in the selection of ma- 
terial in the above fields. 

Economics with an average of 5.9 
per cent ranks fifth. The junior colleges 
are making efforts to bring their ma- 
terial in this field up-to-date, as is indi- 
cated in this list: 

Alsager, C., Dictionary of Business 

Terms 

Commons, J., Principles of Labor 

Legislation 

Douglas, P., Controlling Depres- 
sions 

Douglas, P., Theory of Wages 

Fowler, B., Consumer Cooperation 
in America 

Harwood, E., Insurance and Annui- 
ties 

Kemmerer, E., ABC of the Federal 
Reserve System 

Lippman, W., The Good Society 

Locklin, D. P., Economics of Trans- 
portation 

Marx, K., Capital 

Moulton, H., Income and Economic 
Progress 

Rubinow, I., Quest for Security 

Veblen, T., Theory of the Leisure 
Class 

White, H., Money and Banking 


The above classifications have been 
listed in detail since they comprise 60 
per cent of all the books ordered. The 
table in the next column summarizes the 
per cents for all of the twenty-four sub- 
jects. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out that 
the fields that consistently rank lowest 
are those of the foreign languages. It is 
difficult to make any definite deductions 
from these data, since these purchases 


Subject Range Average Rank 
Botany 0.3— 2.8 1.3 17 
Chemistry 0.7— 6.5 2.5 11 
Classics 0.0- 1.3 0.5 24 
Economics 3.0— 9.0 5.9 5 
Education 0.3-10.4 4.5 7 
English 13.0-30.0 23.0 1 
Fine Arts 0.0- 5.3 2.8 10 
French 0.0- 1.8 0.7 21 
General 5.5-27.0 15.0 2 
Geography 0.0— 0.8 0.5 23 
German 0.0— 3.4 0.7 22 
Health & P. E.  1.5~ 3.7 3.0 9 
History 3.6-18.0 9.0 3 
Home econ. 0.0— 4.3 1.5 16 
Mathematics 0.1— 6.0 2.2 13 
Music 0.0-— 4.0 1.5 18 
Philosophy 0.1— 4.8 1.5 19 
Physics 0.2- 4.3 1.7 15 
Political sci. 3.0— 9.0 6.0 4 
Psychology 1.0-12.0 4.6 6 
Religion 0.6— 4.7 1.8 14 
Sociology 1.6— 4.2 2.3 12 
Spanish 0.0— 3.6 0.8 20 
Zoology 0.7-11.0 4.0 8 


are merely supplementary to the regular 
book orders of the various junior col- 
leges. It appears, however, to those con- 
nected with the purchasing office that 
the junior college libraries are spending 
their money wisely. 





The college must recognize that even 
though “making a life” is the primary 
purpose of the college, no college can 
succeed which turns out students who are 
unable to make a living. Making a living 
is the sine qua non of making a life. The 
college which stands aloof from the re- 
sponsibility of equipping its students to 
make a living is not meeting its most 
important obligation—U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, J. W. STUDEBAKER. 





There are several factors already oper- 
ating to reduce athleticism, whether or 
not we decide to do anything about it. 
The rise of the junior colleges, which 
educate freshmen and sophomores only, 
is reducing the supply of athletic mate- 
rial for the four-year colleges and the 
universities—PRESIDENT R. M. Hutcu- 
INS, in Saturday Evening Post. 

















Focal Points for lowa Junior Colleges 


RUSSELL E. JONAS* 


, ow public junior college in Iowa is 
coming of age this year. Mason City, 
the first of a family now numbering 27, 
was organized in 1918. These junior 
colleges are in their adolescent stage 
and stand ready to assume more re- 
sponsibility for providing a program of 
higher education in the state. Having 
been carefully nurtured and properly 
disciplined by the older and larger four- 
year institutions the junior colleges are 
now prepared to render a unique serv- 
ice in many Iowa communities. Continu- 
ing the analogy it may be said that 
though an adolescent may have his 
growth he may not have acquired his 
strength. Many of the junior colleges of 
Iowa realize that they apparently have 
attained their stature, and that they 
should plan to strengthen their programs 
of educational influence for the future. 
Therefore they are considering four im- 
portant areas of thought and activity in 
a plan to improve the junior college 
program in the state. Four focal factors 
under consideration by the junior col- 
lege group in Iowa are: (a) the devel- 
opment of a philosophy or purpose or 
point of view; (b) the improvement of 
the instructional program; (c) the ex- 
tension of opportunity in the vocational 
field; and (d) the establishment of an 


adequate system of records and reports. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A PHILOSOPHY 


It would appear that until recently it 
has not been considered important to 
formulate some definite purpose and 


* State Supervisor, Public Junior Colleges, 
Board of Educational Examiners, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


point of view of education for our junior 
colleges. Necessity has focused attention 
on accreditation and enrollment, Exist. 
ence has been justified on legislative ac. 
tion, commercial interest, and com. 
munity approval. Time has not been 
taken to develop a working philosophy 
of junior college education. Now this 
problem is inviting the interest and 
study of faculty, students, and followers 
in each college in Iowa. A two-fold need 
is thus being met: first, each institution 
is charting its own future course; and 
second, all are becoming more conscious 
of the value of a well-stated philosophy 
of higher education for the state. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The group has for some time recog: 
nized the fact that the second great area 
challenging improvement, and undoubt- 
edly the most accessible, is that of the 
instructional program. This _ includes 
classroom instruction, library facilities, 
and provisions for the measurement of 
achievement. 

Classroom instruction continues to be 
the predominant method used in institu- 
tions of higher learning for passing edu- 
cation over the counter in exchange for 
tuition. Fortunately for the students at- 
tending the public junior colleges, the 
state supervisors of high school instruc- 
tion in Iowa have carried out an exten- 
sive and intensive program of improve- 
ment of instruction at the secondary 
school level. Approximately 85 per cent 
of the instructors in junior colleges offer 
instruction in high school, and the major- 
ity of junior college deans are either high 
school principals or city superintend- 
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ents. The program of improvement of 
‘nstruction for the secondary schools has 
stimulated a critical attitude toward 
classroom instruction at the college level. 
The Iowa colleges are agreed that class- 
room instruction can be greatly im- 
proved and are pointing their programs 
definitely in that direction. 

In so far as information is available, 
no comprehensive report has been sub- 
mitted describing the adequacy of li- 
brary facilities in the junior colleges in 
Iowa. Nevertheless certain facts are evi- 
dent which point to the need of improve- 
ment. When one conceives the library 
as a laboratory and compares the equip- 
ment therein with that of the sciences he 
is struck with the great differences in 
the provision made for the students. It 
is not unusual to find $3,000 invested in 
physics equipment and $300 in library 
books. In some institutions more micro- 
scopes were purchased for biology in 
one year than books for the library. One 
junior college with an enrollment of 
approximately 100 students furnished 
six periodicals. Many so-called libraries 
more nearly resemble textbook deposi- 
tories. Junior college administrators in- 
creasingly are recognizing the impor- 
tance of providing adequate library 
facilities. Instructors are being afforded 
the opportunity to evaluate and recom- 
mend books. City libraries are extending 
their services. Better libraries and _ li- 
brary programs are being emphasized in 
many lowa colleges. 

Thus far, the only organized effort to 
measure the results of the junior college 
program has been sponsored by those 
from without the group. Malcolm Love,’ 
working with the Intercollegiate Stand- 
ing Committee in Iowa, performed an 
excellent service in determining the 

“Malcolm A. Love, “The Iowa Public Junior 
College: Its Academic, Social, and Vocational 
Effectiveness,” University of lowa Studies, 


Volume X, No. 3, May, 1938. 


status of the program in 1936-37. There 
is some evidence to show that colleges 
have been stimulated by this study to 
plan for the regular evaluation of their 
work. A comprehensive program spon- 
sored, administered, and financed by the 
junior colleges themselves will lead to 
self-evaluation which is so necessary to 
progress. 


TERMINAL CURRICULA 


The third recognized area of im- 
provement concerns the much-discussed 
problem of terminal and _ vocational 
courses and curricula. To date there has 
been little attempt to differentiate be- 
tween terminal courses and preparatory 
courses in the junior colleges of Iowa. 
These institutions have been looked 
upon as feeders for the four-year col- 
leges and the courses have been accepted 
as preparatory. What should be the fu- 
ture policy? The small enrollment, lim- 
ited number of instructors, restricted 
libraries, and other facilities found in 
our colleges make the offering of ter- 
minal courses highly impractical if de- 
sirable in the first place. 

Iowa public junior colleges are in 
agreement in proposing to determine the 
need for vocational curricula, as well 
as their ability to offer satisfactory serv- 
ice, before definitely committing them- 
selves to a program involving the dif- 
ferentiation of preparatory and terminal 
curricula. Some attention is being given 
to a suggested approach to this problem 
presented so effectively by T. R. Mc- 
Connell in the March 1938 issue of the 
Junior College Journal.? McConnell sug- 
gests that we “focus learning activities 
upon functions. The adjustments which 
people must make in the course of in- 
telligent, wholesome, and satisfying liv- 
ing become the basis for the choice and 

*T. R. McConnell, “Functional Curricula 
for General Education,” Junior College Jour- 


nal (March 1938), 8: 301-07. 
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organization of content and learning ac- 
tivities.” 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


There is still another important factor 
affecting the future that can bear much 
improvement. It is the area of statistics, 
records, and reports. On the whole, Iowa 
has been negligent in providing its pub- 
lic with adequate information concern- 
ing this division of public education. 
Were the public junior colleges to face 
a crisis today they could offer but little 
information to defend themselves. With 
no record whatever of the cost of the 
program during these twenty years, they 
are in no position either to suggest or 
request grants of state or federal aid. 
Statistical information is an important 
basis of planning for improvement. lowa 
colleges have need for such helpful data. 
The state department of public instruc- 
tion will assist in securing it for them. 


THE IMMEDIATE APPROACH 


In answer to the question, “Upon 
which factor should attention be focused 
first?” there is apparently no answer. 
It has been suggested that the institu- 
tions analyze their own needs and then 
organize all forces within the school and 
community to improve the program. 
Such problems as (a) the formation of 
a strong junior college organization, (b) 
the establishment of an adequate system 
of records and reports, (c) the develop- 
ment of a plan of measurement of 
achievement, and the like, which must 
be approached collectively, will be made 
the subject of purposive group action. 
As well-organized, young, optimistic in- 
stitutions, the public junior colleges look 
forward to making continued growth 
and improvement their chief aim. Their 
particular task now is to adopt a phi- 
losophy and plan a program accord- 


ingly. 
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LEES-McRAE COTTAGE PLAN 


With the completion of two stone cot. 
tages to house boys, the cottage-housing 
program which was approved by the 
college authorities or Lees-McRae Col. 
lege, North Carolina, two years ago jg 
becoming a reality. About forty boys 
are now accommodated in the two cot. 
tages, and it is hoped that two more 
buildings will be added in the coming 
year. Under this plan, students are re. 
sponsible for discpline and management 
of their cottages. The plan is to have 
the cottages built in groups, thus form. 
ing a community in which the boys will 
live while attending college. As a part of 
their work (every student works at Lees. 
McRae) the boys will assist in the actual 
laying out of the grounds and building 
the cottages, arrange for upkeep, re. 
placements, utilities, town streets, and 
other problems of community life. The 
plan contemplates that boys will appoint 
their own representatives to govern the 
colony and keep order, somewhat com- 
parable to a small town council which 
has to deal with all community problems 
—tax books, police work, etc. In addi- 
tion, the boys in each individual cottage 
will have the further responsibility of 
heating, lighting, insurance and upkeep. 
The plan, in short, will give the boys 
actual experience in home and commun- 
ity planning and management, while they 
attend classes, learn trades and generally 
fit themselves for active participation in 
the civic affairs of their home towns 
after their college days are over. The 
cottages which the boys occupy while 
attending college in the winter will be 
converted into homes and occupied by 
vacationing families during the summer 
months. Each will have a home garden. 
Thus, a family seeking the cool climate 
of the mountains, may rent from the 
college a comfortable cottage with a gar- 
den. 
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Junior College Libraries in California 


ELIZABETH NEAL* 


HIS present study is the outgrowth 
Toi an effort which was made by the 
Professional Committee of the School 
Library Association of California, 
Southern Section, to study the problem 
of securing more adequate financial sup- 
port for secondary school libraries in 
the state. When this study was under- 
taken, however, it was found that no 
suficient data were available either in 
the office of the State Department of 
Education or in the records of the School 
Library Association of the state. Conse- 
quently, in October, 1934 a committee 
was appointed to work under the direc- 
tion of C. F. Muncy, then Assistant Chief 
of the department of Research and Sta- 
tistics of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, to prepare a questionnaire de- 
signed to secure information for pictur- 
ing accurately existing conditions and 
practices and specific trends in second- 
ary school libraries in the state. The 
writer has served on this steering com- 
mittee from the outset, representing the 
junior college aspects of the proposed 
investigation. In March, 1936, the ques- 
tionnaire was printed in its present 
form. Accompanied by a covering letter, 
signed by Vierling Kersey, then State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, it 
was mailed to every secondary school 
principal in the state, with the request 
that it be filled out by the librarian or 
person directly in charge of the library. 
Schedules were mailed to 520 secondary 
schools covering the levels from junior 
high school through junior college. Data 


* Librarian, Compton Junior College, Comp- 
ton, California. 


were returned by 491, approximately 95 
per cent of the secondary schools in the 
state. In the junior college field data 
were received from all but two of a pos- 
sible 36 public junior colleges which 
operate libraries independent of other 
institutions. One of these two failed to 
report due to the fact that the junior 
college was so recently organized that 
library facilities were not yet provided. 
This study, limited to the junior col- 
lege field, attempts to do three things: 
(1) to picture as clearly as possible 
actual conditions in junior college li- 
braries in California with respect to 
book collection and materials available 
for use, housing conditions, availability 
and use of the library, professional 
training and status of the librarian and 
her assistants, adequacy of the budget, 
and the general educational trends which 
are affecting the development of junior 
college libraries throughout the state; 
(2) to present a statement of generally 
recommended standards for junior col- 
lege libraries throughout the country; 
and (3) to state briefly the adequacies 
and inadequacies of the junior college 
libraries in California, and to present 
recommendations as to how these condi- 
tions may be remedied and improved. 


BOOK COLLECTIONS AND MATERIALS 


The following statements reflect the 
opinion of various agencies and individ- 
uals in their effort to set forth their 
judgment as to what constitutes the 
minimum standard for junior college 
library book collections. While it is true 
that some recent statements of standards 
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no longer specify a definite number of 
volumes as one of the tests of a library’s 
fitness, on the other hand, authorities 
appear unable to ignore the desirability 
of a numerical measure as one indication 
of the adequacy of the book collection. 
Table I gives evidence that there is no 
unanimity of opinion in regard to the 
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of the library were not adequately re. 
ported. 

It is fully recognized that any quanti- 
tative standard which may be set for 
measuring the adequacy of the book 
collection has its serious limitations. A 
relatively large book collection can quite 
conceivably be weighted with much du- 


TABLE | 
Statement of Minimum Standards for a Junior College Library Book Collection 











Authority Year Recommended number of volumes 
West’ 1929 18,000 for enrollment of 300 or less. 400 
added for each additional 300 students. 
American Library Association— 1930 10,000 for enrollment of 500 or less. 
Junior College Round Table’ 15,000 for enrollment of 500 to 1,000. 
20,000 for enrollment of 1,000 or more. 
Ricciardi® 1932 3,000 minimum initial collection, with three 
years in which to increase to 5,000. 
Mohrhardt* 1938 10,000 minimum, with five-year average an- 


nual accessions of 500; 70 current periodicals, 
with 20 titles bound annually. 





number of volumes a junior college li- 
brary should have. 

In the light of the above recommenda- 
tions, varying as they are, it appears 
that students in California junior col- 
leges have varying opportunities as far 
as the size of the book collection in their 
respective institutions is concerned. Only 
ten institutions report a total book col- 
lection of 10,000 volumes or more. In 
the field of current periodical holdings, 
the same general facts hold true. Fifteen 
junior colleges report that they sub- 
scribe to 70 or more periodicals. Data 
concerning the periodical binding policy 


*E. H. West, “Suggestions for Junior Col- 
lege Libraries.” Three articles in Texas Out- 
look (June, July, August 1929), 13: 36. 

*“A Junior College ‘measuring stick,’ ” 
American Library Association Bulletin (Au- 
gust 1930), 24: 296-97. 

*N. Ricciardi, “Junior College Standards,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education 
(October 1932), 8: 91. 

*F. Mohrhardt, “Junior College Library 
Budgets,” Junior College Journal (January 
1938), 8: 171-73. 


plication and contain many obsolete and 
out-of-date titles. The constantly chang- 
ing and developing curriculum in Cali- 
fornia junior colleges places upon the 
library new and imperative demands. 
The reporting schedule used in the 
present study has succeeded in measur- 
ing the quality of the book collection 
only in terms of the reference and pe- 
riodical holdings and the proportion of 
duplication in the general book collec- 
tion. 

Following are the 21 titles of works 
of reference which were reported in 
three-fourths or more of the 34 libraries, 
arranged in order of frequency, the first 
title being found in all but one of the 
libraries studied: 


Who’s Who in America 

Encyclopedia Britannica 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 

World Almanac 

Cuyas-Appleton’s New Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary 

Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 

Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 

Encyclopedia Americana 
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Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 


Phrases 
Statesman’s Year Book 


Who’s Who 

American Year Book 

Cambridge History of American Literature 

Kunitz’s Living Authors 

Kunitz’s Authors Today and Yesterday 

Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 

Cambridge History of English Literature 

Dictionary of American Biography 

Shepherd’s Historical Atlas 

Stevenson’s Home Book of Verse 

In the light of the facts secured, it 
appears that between one-third and one- 
half of the junior college libraries in 
the state have a reasonably acceptable 
book collection. It should be borne in 
mind that the standard proposed by Mr. 
Mohrhardt is a minimum one, not a 
satisfactory goal. 

Let us turn our attention for a mo- 
ment to the apparent lack and pressing 
needs of the “other half.” It will be 
readily conceded that students, regard- 
less of the size of the junior college 
which they attend, should have a right 
to expect a reasonably adequate book 
collection in their college libraries. Quite 
obviously, their expectations are not 
fully realized in many instances. We 
are forced to conclude that many ad- 
ministrators are not yet fully aware of the 
pressing needs and unfulfilled oppor- 
tunities for service on the part of their 
college libraries. In examining the 
amount actually spent per student, we 
find that every junior college in the 
state spends far more than the recom- 
mended minimum of $115.° Obviously, 
it is not a lack of available funds. 
Rather, it is a lack of vision of the po- 
tentialities for service inherent in the 
junior college library. 


PERIODICALS 


Following are the 16 periodicals which 
were taken by three-fourths or more of 
°F. E. Mohrhardt, “Junior College Library 


Budgets,” Junior College Journal (January 
1938), 8: 171-73, 
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the 34 libraries, arranged in order of 
frequency, the first one, the National 
Geographic, being taken by all except 
two of the libraries studied: 


National Geographic 

Literary Digest 

Current History 

Atlantic Monthly 

Harper’s Magazine 

Nature Magazine 

Review of Reviews 

Hygeia 

Reader’s Digest 

Survey 

Junior College Journal 

California Journal of Secondary Education 

Forum 

Scientific American 

Congressional Digest 

Time 

Fifty per cent of the junior colleges 
subscribed to 36 or more of the titles 
reported in the second list of 91 titles 
which were used. Although there is wide 
variation in the titles of periodicals re- 
ceived, the general quality of the lists 
is favorable. 

The standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges recommend 
for the smallest junior college a well 
selected list of not less than 40 current 
periodicals. Thirteen junior college li- 
braries in California fall below this 
standard. On the other hand it is a 
source of encouragement to know that 
there are junior colleges in the state 
with libraries well-equipped which serve 
students and faculty with extensive and 
permanently preserved holdings. Long 
Beach Junior College subscribes to 129 
periodicals currently, Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College lists 138, Fullerton Junior 
College lists 163, and at the top, Pasa- 
dena Junior College lists 170 titles. 


HOUSING FACILITIES 


On the whole, this section of the 
study presents an encouraging picture, 
for we find that invariably, as new 
buildings are being contemplated and 
old ones remodeled, the physical lay-out 
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for the new library is an immediate and 
important consideration. Wherever prac- 
ticable, commensurate with available 
space and funds, separate and adequate 
library buildings are being provided. 
More and more, high school-junior col- 
lege library relationships are being sev- 
ered, and the junior college library is 
moving into a home of its own. De- 
centralized libraries are giving place to 
centralized book collections and adminis- 
tration. Wherever possible, a room is 
being provided immediately adjoining 
the library to which instructors and their 
entire classes may go to work directly 
with all related books and materials and 
with the added assistance of the library 
staff. Open stacks are being encouraged, 
and browsing rooms are finding a much 
needed and well deserved place in the 
planning of librarians and administra- 
tors. 

Data received give little indication of 
constructive planning for future growth. 
In the main it would seem that the li- 
brary rooms are planned with possible 
seating capacity rather than book capac- 
ity in mind. The book stacks grow as the 
book collection increases. Added sections 
are purchased from year to year and are 
placed wherever advantageous to the 
growing collection. 

The number and kinds of rooms pro- 
vided vary with each institution, and 
reflect the extent to which the local ad- 
ministration has become conscious of 
growing library needs. In general, the 
seating capacity of the library is ap- 
pallingly inadequate. 


AVAILABILITY AND USE 


The summary of this phase must 
needs be very brief. It may be true that 
the library profession has become too 
much concerned with the mechanics of 
book distribution and an effort to pre- 
vent book loss to face the fact that we 
know all too little about the extent to 
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which we are actually giving book sery. 
ice in its broader sense. It is encourag- 
ing to note that in spite of the increas. 
ing difficulty of excessive book loss, 
more and more junior college librarians 
are coming to recognize the need of the 
student for free, direct, and frequent 
contact with many books and periodi- 
cals, both directly and indirectly associ- 
ated with his immediate course of study. 
It is the opinion of librarians in service 
that the hours when the library is open 
must not be increased until the adminis. 
tration sees fit to staff all such service 
hours with trained assistants. Adequate 
instruction to all students in the use of 
books and libraries is still in its in. 
fancy. It is earnestly hoped that the time 
will come when this much needed in- 
struction will be made available to all 
students in the college. Concerning the 
extent to which books are actually be- 
ing used by faculty and students, this 
study has nothing to report. It is, how- 
ever, an all-important question worthy 
of serious investigation. 


LIBRARIAN AND THE LIBRARY STAFF 


The consensus of opinion among au- 
thorities regarding the professional 
qualifications to be expected of the li- 
brarian is that the minimum educational 
equipment should be a Bachelor’s de- 
gree with one year of professional train- 
ing and two or three years of library 
experience. In California, 40 librarians, 
or approximately 73 per cent, measure 
up to this minimum standard. At the 
time the reporting schedules were sub- 
mitted four junior colleges in the state 
employed no professionally trained li- 
brarian. Ninety-four per cent of the 
librarians reported that they had had 
some previous library experience. When 
we consider the matter of sufficient num- 
ber of trained librarians, the picture is 
not so bright. Sixty-seven per cent of 
junior colleges are limited in their pro- 
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fessional staff to one trained librarian. It 
would appear that the general attitude of 
administrators in the state is that once a 
trained librarian is secured to develop 
and administer the junior college li- 
brary their responsibility ends. Too 
often they fail to supplement the work 
of the first librarian with added as- 
sistants when the growing enrollment 
and increased use of library facilities 
demand it. Instead, clerical and student 
assistants constitute the entire staff. Stu- 
dent assistants have their place, and 
render a real and valued service, but 
they cannot take the place of needed, 
added professional assistance. 

Forty junior college librarians out of 
a possible 55 report that they have had 
one year or more of professional train- 
ing in librarianship. Since they are 
classed legally as teachers, librarians 
fortunately have the same professional 
relationships and rank on their faculties 
as instructors. Twenty-four librarians 
hold a general secondary credential 
which means that they are fully quali- 
fied instructors as well as librarians. 
Many librarians bring to their present 
position a number of years of teaching 
experience. Six librarians have had no 
professional training in librarianship. 
Nine have had less than one year of pro- 
fessional training. Fifteen hold a Mas- 
ter’s degree, four of them granted in the 
field of librarianship. 


EXTRACURRICULAR SERVICE 


It is doubtless true that much of the 
assignment of extra curricular service 
to the junior college librarian is due to 
her ranking as an instructor. Since the 
librarian is classed as an instructor and 
receives a salary comparable with that 
of other instructors, there seems to be 
no reason in the eyes of the administra- 
tion or of faculty members why she 
should not be requested and often re- 
quired to assume some of these outside 
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obligations. Many of the personal con- 
tacts thus made with students and faculty 
prove of considerable value to the li- 
brarian in the course of her library 
relationships with these groups. It is a 
matter of regret that so few librarians 
have or make the opportunity to serve 
on various faculty committees which 
would inevitably tie the library more 
closely and sympathetically with ad- 
ministration and faculty. Such profes- 
sional contacts are invaluable in further- 
ing pleasant and many times helpful 
librarian faculty relationships. 


INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICE 


Eight junior colleges report that they 
offer courses in library science for which 
credit is given. Entrance to the class is 
by conference with the librarian and is 
based upon consideration of qualities of 
citizenship and academic worth. There 
is no uniformity as to frequency of class 
sessions, formal instruction ranging from 
one day to five days a week. Fourteen 
junior colleges report that library in- 
struction for credit is given on an indi- 
vidual basis. The contract is most fre- 
quently employed. 


THE LIBRARY BUDGET 


Many of the inadequacies in junior 
college libraries are directly traceable 
to insufficient financial support. Trained 
librarians in sufficient number and satis- 
factory book collections and housing 
facilities are wholly dependent upon ade- 
quate financial support. It remains for 
the librarian to make known to her 
administrator the needs and shortcom- 
ings with which she is faced in her 
effort to successfully administer her 1i- 
brary. As librarian in charge, this be- 
comes one of her educational functions 
and responsibilities. The data in this 
study will speak eloquently when placed 
in the proper hands and presented in the 
proper light. 
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For purpose of analysis and compari- 
son, the recent recommendations of 
Mohrhardt will be used. Summarized in 
brief, they are as follows: 


Library expenditure per student, 


$11. 
Per cent of total library budget de- 


voted to salaries, 58 per cent. 
Per cent of total library budget de- 
voted to books, 36 per cent. 


Tables II, III, and IV give actual data 
on these features for the libraries of 
California district junior colleges. 


TABLE II 


Library Expenditures in California Junior 
Colleges Compared with Recommended 
Expenditure of at Least $11 Per Student 








Total 
Average Library budget 
College Daily per pupil 
Attendance 

Los Angeles ......... 4,244 $ 2.25 
ee 1,882 3.61 
Secrvamemtoe .......... 1,679 6.49 
Long Beach .......... 1,178 10.97 
BE cavceanenees 942 5.99 
San Mateo ........... 882 5.47 
PUNTIOM 2c cccccccccs 830 6.03 
er 793 5.22 
SD, sriccceuters main 775 9.92 
DEY scerceniecwen 674 5.78 
San Bernardino ...... 605 14.81 
a 591 7.21 
EE ie: ep ahacie mac 533 6.58 
I ile og ie tet eaten ie 336 11.78 
BOG THOR 6c ccscces 333 10.34 
Yuba County ........ 174 15.74 





An examination of Table II indicates 
that only five junior colleges out of the 
sixteen listed approximate the recom- 
mended expenditure for library purposes 
of $11 per student. Funds for general 
college expenditures are generous but 
the amount spent for library purposes 
does not correspond favorably. 

It will be noted that the per cent 
of the total library budget devoted to 


*Foster E. Mohrhardt, “Junior College Li- 
brary Budgets,” Junior College Journal (Janu- 
ary 1938), 8: 171-73. 
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TABLE III 


Percentage of Total Library Budget Expended 
for Salaries of Librarians in California 














Junior Colleges Compared with 
Recommendation of at Least 
o8 per cent 

Library 
College budget, Per cent for 

1935-1936 salaries 
Los Angeles .......... $ 9,556 79 
psec ee eure te 3,507 68 
iar 7,690 67 
Yuba County ........ 2,729 67 
SOCTOMROMIO ......0005 10,902 61 
ES Wit cea 4,140 60 
OE rr 4,829 59 
On 4,260 53 
No ccameain 3,444 52 
NE ek eietmree eka 3,960 ol 
PS cick cnkennnoen 9,272 29 
Long Beach .......... 12,927 28 
San Bernardino ....... 8,962 28 
rer 3,894. 24 
Pe ccnp weweene 6,796 _— 
EE, ere euewted 5,001 — 





salaries is high, seven junior colleges re- 
porting an expenditure of 58 per cent 
or more. This is due in part to the fact 
that in California librarians are techni- 
cally classed as teachers and therefore 
the high level for salaries is maintained. 


TABLE IV 


Percentage of Total Library Budget Allotted 
to Books in Junior College Libraries in 
California as Compared with Recom- 
mended Expenditure of 36 per cent 





Per cent of total 





College library budget 
allotted to books 
errr 97 
cn cee teen eke” 64 
eee ere 62 
NN RS Cr 62 
eT 59 
PTT OTP OT Tr Te Tre 59 
TS as ti ta ta aera ae eeta 58 
NG tei aie ek aie eieate tics 51 
ON 49 
OO 42 
ESOP OE CT 38 
PTT er. 36 
IN i cn ee nine lew eben tel 23 
EE SOOT 21 
I soe dee eee hice intile ae 13 
ON eT tts ~— 
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Junior College Libraries in 


From a study of the preceding tables 
and other data collected but not reported 
here the following facts are evident: 
The amount spent per student in the 
entire state is well above the amount 
recommended, but in ten of the sixteen 
district colleges studied the total library 
budget is considerably below the per- 
centage recommended. 


SUMMARY OF TRENDS 
1. A definite effort is being made by 


librarians to encourage free and recrea- 
tional reading among a wider group of 
students. Perhaps the greatest contribu- 
tion which has been made by the Car- 
negie Corporation in the recent assign- 
ing of grants to junior college libraries 
lies in this field. A considerable pro- 
portion of this gift has in many in- 
stances been devoted to the purchase of 
books which will be read for the sheer 
joy of reading. It is hoped that ad- 
ministrators and principals will sense 
the need for this type of development in 
book collections and that they will pro- 
vide for its continuance at the conclu- 
sion of the three-year period covered by 
the Carnegie grants. 

2. In several instances, particularly in 
the case of high school-junior college 
library combinations, the study hall is 
being removed from any direct connec- 
tion with the library. 

3. Wherever practicable, a room is 
being provided immediately adjoining 
the library where entire classes with 
their instructors may come to use the 
library resources on any given subject, 
and with the added assistance of the li- 
brarian. 

4. Repeatedly word comes that the 
library book collection is being central- 
ized and that as a result classroom and 
departmental libraries are being elimi- 
nated. The tendency to plan general 
cultural courses has decreased the prac- 
ticability and desirability of scattering 
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the book collection into classrooms and 
departments. Individualized instruction 
sends the student to the library for in- 
dependent research and study. Here he 
uses not one book but many, here he 
taps the resources of not one subject 
field but several. Since this is true many 
titles in all fields must be readily avail- 
able to him at all times. 

Oo. A number of librarians report that 
they are encouraging the use of open 
stacks. 

6. And finally, with the introduction 
of the browsing room or corner, with 
an accompanying display of new and 
attractive books, the junior college li- 
brary is availing itself increasingly of 
the opportunity to encourage free and 
wide reading in less formal surroundings. 





STRANGE AS IT SEEMS 


The widely syndicated illustrated 
newspaper feature “Strange as It Seems” 
recently contained an illustration of a 
basketball team at play, headed “108 
Victories in 110 Games,” accompanied 
by the following text: 


Although Coach W. J. Wisdom of 
the John Tarleton Plowboys basketball 
team, Stephenville, Texas, never 
played a game of basketball in his life, 
his team set a record run of 86 straight 
victories. The amazing winning streak 
is only part of the story—out of 110 
games played in 1933-1938 the team 
won all but two, which were lost only 
by one-point margins! After winning 
13 straight victories in 1933, the Plow- 
boys lost to the San Angelo Rams, 43- 
42. There followed four years of con- 
sistent winning—86 games, totaling 
3705 points—broken in 1938 again by 
the Rams, 27-26. The Plowboys won 
the nine remaining 1938 games for a 
total of 108 games won, 2 lost. In 
amassing their record run of 86 wins, 
the Plowboys scored five one-point 
victories, two of which came after 
overtime periods. 

















Illinois Junior College Curricula 


CHARLES E. DECKER* 


(pee study has for its scope the cur- 
ricular offerings in the five public 
junior colleges in Illinois outside the 
city of Chicago. The data were obtained 
from the catalogs of the institutions 
and from a personal visit to one of them. 

The junior college had its origin in 
the desire of certain communities to 
duplicate the lower courses in the uni- 
versities and in this way prepare the stu- 
dents for advanced work when they 
should later transfer to the university. It 
should not, therefore, surprise us to find 
that this has been given such a large 
consideration in arranging the courses 
of study. Three of the public junior col- 
leges of Illinois state very definitely 
their attempt to duplicate the courses of 
the first two years of the work at the 
University of Illinois. 


The curriculums are outlined on the 
following pages and parallel those 
of the University of Illinois. They are 
virtually reprinted from the Univer- 
sity catalog with the idea that the 
students may be able to transfer to 
the State University without incon- 
venience or loss of credit.? 

The junior college curriculums are 
outlined with special regard for the 
entrance requirements of the senior 
colleges of University of Illinois and 
are intended to give the broad sub- 


*Director, Division of Secondary Education, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, IIli- 
nois. 

* Joliet Junior College at Joliet, Morton 
Junior College at Cicero, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby 
Junior College at LaSalle, Thorton Junior Col- 
lege at Harvey, and Lyons Township Junior 
College at La Grange. 

* Catalog for 1936-37, Thorton Junior Col- 
lege, p. 17. 


stantial foundation required to do suc. 
cessful work of a specialized nature 
in any higher institution. The follow. 
ing outlines are virtually copied from 
the Bulletin of the University of IIli- 
nois.® 

These requirements are similar in 
nature and relative in their extent to 
those of the University of Illinois for 
candidates for the bachelor’s degree 
in the college of liberal arts and sci- 
ences.‘ 


One of the colleges of the group, while 
not mentioning any definite higher educa- 
tional institution, is nevertheless, thus in- 
fluenced in shaping its curriculums. 


The following curricula, in general, 
will admit students to advanced work 
in universities and __ professional 
schools, but since specific require- 
ments vary with the institution, the 
curriculum chosen by the student will 
be modified to meet the specific need 
in case he notifies the Dean of the 
Junior College as to the university he 
is preparing to attend.° 


The curricular offerings in [Illinois 
public junior colleges may be arranged 
in three groups: (1) general education 
courses including the subjects which are 
required of all students and which are 
met directly by the curriculum in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences; (2) vocational 
courses which are planned to prepare 
directly for a vocation and include such 


* Joliet Junior College Bulletin, September 
1936, p. 24. 

‘Catalog for 1936-37, Lyons 
Junior College, p. 6. 

° Catalog for 1936-37, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby 
Junior College, p. 21. 
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courses as general business, secretarial 
and teacher training courses; and (3) 
pre-professional courses such as pre- 
medical, pre-dental, pre-legal, and 
others. 

This classification cannot be an arbi- 
trary one for some courses would readily 
fall in more than one group and may, 


TABLE I 


Total Offerings and Their Distribution in Five 
Illinois Junior Colleges 


No. of 
Colleges Average Range 
making sem. hrs. sem. hrs. 
offering 





—_——_— 


Subjects 





— 


Social sciences ... 5 36.6 30-46 


errr 5 28.0 17-40 
Chemistry ........ 5 26.3 23-30 
Mathematics ...... 5 20.6 17-25 
Commercial ....... 5 20.2 12-41 
DE sccccceses 5 17.8 13-23 
a errr. 5 17.6 11-24 
NT TTT ee 5 15.2 8-20 
Engineering ...... 2 12.0 9-18 
Physics .ccccccese ) 7.6 5-10 
Physical Education 5 6.3 2-10 
Psychology ....... 5 5.2 4-8 

EE oa ih ia ee 4 7.6 5-19 
Education ........ 3 13.4 19-25 
Public speaking ... 3 2.6 3-6 
Geology .......... 2 3.0 5-10 
Mechanics ........ 2 1.4 3-4 
| eer errr rere 2 0.8 0-2 
Library science .... 2 0.8 0.2 

Manual arts ...... 1 1.2 0-6 
Astronomy ........ 1 0.6 0-3 
Home economics .. 1 0.6 0-3 
Philosophy ....... 1 0.6 0-3 
Agriculture ....... 0 0.0 0 

Ancient languages . 0 0.0 0 





for example, contribute to both general 
and vocational education. The emphasis 
which is given to each kind of offering 
varies with the different colleges and is 
influenced considerably by the commun- 
ity in which the college is located or 
notably as in one case by the founder of 
the institution. While not more than 30 
per cent of the graduates of this institu- 
tion go on to a senior college to com- 
plete the work for the bachelor’s degree, 
this junior college is gradually emerg- 
ing from its classical traditions and 


offering more vocational courses, includ- 
ing secretarial science, architectural 
drafting, and the like. 

The amount of work and the number 
of courses reported in the college cata- 
log in a given field are sometimes in 
excess of what is actually being taught, 
yet, in each case, it appears that the 
institution is equipped and ready to 
offer these courses whenever there is a 
demand for them. 

Table I shows the total curricular 
offerings in these five colleges with the 
amount of time devoted to each. 

The largest number of offerings is in 
the social science field with no college 
offering less than thirty hours though 
the work in this field is not prescribed 
in any of the colleges. This may be ac- 
counted for by the variety of courses 
classified under this head and by the 
large place that the social sciences are 
coming to occupy in our curricula gen- 
erally. The influence of the terminal 
function is felt in the large offering in 
commerce. Those subjects which are 
usually required in preparation for a 


TABLE II 


Classes of Curricula 








Curriculum Number of colleges 
sn cp ecakenekeceaes 5 
tt inecnrkcoennenensane 5 
Te 5 
i teseneehnineeaxennnee 5 
Teacher training .............e0. 4 
General engineering ............. 4 
Industrial administration ........ 3 
4 oe a cenwneneenane 3 
Dl” ¢.cspicnddawenewennbies 2 
Dt) dtCntnetensesientiabawkaws 2 
CO ee 2 
I ane ekanneenweee 2 
re 2 
Chemical engineering ........... 2 
General business ............... 1 
Physical education ............0¢. 1 
Home economics ..........2.e00: 1 
Ee 1 
SE dcccenekendsaeouneanns 1 
a 1 
Electrical engineering ........... 1 
Civil engineering ...........eee¢- 1 
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professional career have a large num- 
ber of offerings, though some of these 
offerings may be accounted for by the 
tendency to hold somewhat closely to 
materials traditionally acceptable. 

Typical examples are furnished by 
two colleges of the group which claim 
that not more than 30 per cent of their 
graduates go on to a senior college or 
university, yet in their offerings 50 per 
cent and 70 per cent respectively are 
pre-professional. The complete curricu- 
lar plan for the five colleges is shown 
in Table II 

Provision is made in one college for 
those students who have not yet discov- 
ered their dominant life interest but who 
are continuing the search for it. This 
provision is made in the form of a 
general curriculum in which the student 
is exposed to a large number of areas 
of knowledge. Provision is made in an- 
other institution for those adults who 
attend college for personal improvement 
and cultural development but who are 
not interested in technical courses re- 
quired in the pre-professional curricula. 
This provision is made in the form of 
what is called a cultural terminal cur- 
riculum. Another college follows the 
policy of serving the local community 
and in accordance with that policy it has 
offered its facilities to the hospitals of 
the city. During the past year the Joliet 
Junior College gave courses in chem- 
istry, foods, and nutrition, and in 
anatomy and physiology in cooperation 
with the Silver Cross Hospital of Joliet. 

This study shows that in so far as the 
five public junior colleges involved in 
this study are concerned, the curricula 
have been largely of the pre-professional 
and lower division university type, a 
continuation of the academic curricula 
which one ordinarily finds in the aca- 
demic high school. 

With the continued growth of junior 
colleges in numbers and in enrollment 
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one might expect that new patterns with 
extensions into new areas may be pro. 
vided which will serve more effectively 
the larger group who may have been 
little concerned about the patterns pro. 
vided by the older type of curricula. 





PASADENA DEVELOPMENTS 


The Pasadena schools have taken the 
final step in the completion of their six. 
four-four plan of organization. The 
Board of Education has taken steps to 
merge the John Muir Technical High 
School with the Pasadena Junior College, 
thus making only one division of the 
upper school which enrolls between 6,000 
and 7,000 students. Dr. John W. Harbe. 
son serves as principal of the school on 
both the east and west campuses, and 
Rufus Mead, formerly principal of Muir 
Technical School is associate principal 
of the new junior college. Mr. Mead de- 
scribes the new set-up as follows: 


Our high school has always cut 
across the junior high and junior col- 
lege in grades, but our enrollment has 
been developing steadily in such a way 
that we really had a two-year high 
school consisting of eleventh and 
twelfth grades. This is an impossible 
situation as you may realize. The Pasa- 
dena Junior College plant has become 
so crowded that they have needed to 
expand; our plant is able to take care 
of 500 or 600 more students than we 
have at present. So, after due consid- 
eration, it was decided to combine the 
two institutions under one manage- 
ment to be known as the East and 
West Campus of the Pasadena Junior 
College. General junior college work, 
certificate work, and other courses will 
be given on both campuses, but spe- 
cialized work which requires a large 
outlay in equipment and materials will 
be given some on one campus and 
some on the other. 
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What’s in a Name? 


ALICE L. DEMENT* 


URING the summer of 1938, Los An- 
D geles Junior College became off- 
cially “Los Angeles City College.” Many 
and varied reactions to this change could 
be noted at once. Among local educators 
and alumni of the College there were 
those who immediately concluded that 
this was the first step in the develop- 
ment of a four-year institution, Some 
expressed a little resentment—other 
junior colleges in the region by hinting 
that Los Angeles was unfairly claiming 
the classification of a “regular” college, 
and high school teachers of the city by 
indicating that the junior college was at- 
tempting by this move to disclaim its 
secondary status. Far more important in 
the minds of those who instigated the 
change are the reactions of the students 
of City College. Only if those whom it 
serves are favorably affected, and if the 
College comes to mean more as a Civic 
cultural center, is this action worth the 
effort of the small group of faculty mem- 
bers who introduced it. Those of us 
whose work brings us into close contact 
with prospective students of the college, 
with students in attendance who are con- 
fronted with various types of problems, 
with those forced by circumstances to 
leave before completing their courses, 
and with the leaders of the College who 
are most active in student life, have been 
furnished a great deal of evidence during 
the past few months substantiating the 
favorable effects of the change of name. 

Before proceeding to enumerate the 
reactions of our students and patrons, 
and the reasons advanced to explain 


* Associate Counselor, Los Angeles City 
College, Los Angeles, California. 


them, I should like to point out that no 
change in plans for the future of the 
College—either as related to procedures, 
policies, or curricula—was contemplated 
as a necessary accompaniment of the 
change of name. It was thought by the 
members of the faculty initiating this 
action that the present name is more 
suitable to designate the institution con- 
stitution it represents than was the name 
Los Angeles Junior College. The con- 
siderations of most weight in determin- 
ing this suitability were these: 

(1) The great majority of the gradu- 
ating students of Los Angeles City Col- 
lege do not continue their education 
further. They take the semi-professional 
courses, which aim to offer complete 
curricula in limited fields. The term 
junior seems psychologically to imply 
senior to follow, and thus appears un- 
suitably to designate the institution con- 
centrating attention on the two-year, 
terminal course. 

(2) The age level of Los Angeles City 
College students is higher than that of 
the average junior college or lower- 
division university student. Forty per 
cent of the graduating class of winter, 
1939, were 21 years of age, a consider- 
able number being well over that age. It 
does indeed seem somewhat inappropri- 
ate to offer a junior college diploma to 
a man approaching thirty. Most hearers 
do not dissociate the word junior from 
juvenile. 

Particularly do the newer curricula 
added during the past year or so—such 
as the Peace Officers’, the Opera, and 
the Radio division—tend to attract stu- 
dents of maturity. Of the 40 students 
who qualified to register in the Opera 
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Curriculum for the last fall term, 21 were 
over 25 years of age, eight over 30. 

(3) Somewhat closely associated with 
the point just mentioned is the third con- 
sideration thought to indicate the greater 
suitability of the present name. Since the 
predominant function thus far of junior 
colleges the country over has been to 
duplicate the lower division work of the 
universities at closer range and less ex- 
pense to the student and thus to relieve 
congestion on university campuses, the 
student in attendance at institutions so 
named is presumably taking this type of 
work. Consequently it seemed to those 
concerned about renaming Los Angeles 
Junior College that although the word 
college unmodified might call forth in- 
accurate associations, they would be no 
more erroneous than the concepts called 
up by the modifier junior. 

(4) The fourth consideration has to 
do with the appropriateness of the new 
name. Los Angeles City College has al- 
ready earned the right to be considered 
one of the civic cultural centers. A 
faculty lecture series inaugurated six 
years ago gives citizens of the environs 
an opportunity to hear faculty members 
who are outstanding in their special 
fields, A Treasure Room open to the 
public furnishes for the perusal of visit- 
ing school children and adults collections 
of rare books, manuscripts, and art 
exhibits. Radio broadcasts, featuring 
both musical and dramatic talent, are 
released regularly. Little theatre produc- 
tions are attended enthusiastically by 
local theatre lovers, and concerts are 
produced by the music department at 
intervals. Monday afternoon musicales 
are attended by off-campus people, over 
week ends the campus tennis courts are 
in continual use, and during the sum- 
mer the swimming pool becomes a com- 
munity recreation center. This year a 
series of institute lectures was offered 
by members of the faculty for the city 
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teachers. It is not the scene of all these 
cultural, educational, and _ recreational 
activities, provided for the citizenship 
at large, truly a city college? 

And now it may seem that this js 
much ado to make about changing one 
word in a mere name of a higher second. 
ary school. The remainder of this article 
will attempt to prove that the implica. 
tions are not so unimportant to the 
graduates of the college, who carry 
through life certain associations with 
the name of their alma mater, which 
may bear considerable significance for 
them. Evidence is present that to the 
youthful and impressionable accrue 
benefits from the change, as well as to 
the mature student for whom the more 
appropriate associations are the immedi- 
ate and obvious result. 

The psychological implications from 
the student point of view are clearly in. 
dicated in the following statement found 
in the student handbook over the signa- 
ture of the student body president for 
the fall semester, 1938: “The first semes- 
ter of Los Angeles City College has ar- 
rived. With the old traditions as a 
groundwork, what a lot can be added as 
we swing into our stride as a full fledged 
college.” 

To many of these tender minds the 
distinction between “continuation of 
high school” and the “full-fledged col- 
lege” would seem to lie in the inter- 
change of one word for another in the 
name of the institution. This same stu- 
dent, who is outstanding in background 
and in scholarship, as well as in leader- 
ship, was heard to say soon after the 
opening of this fall semester that he had 
frequently been embarrassed in the past 
when asked where he was going to col- 
lege, for he could sense a certain feeling 
of superiority on the part of his associ- 
ates when they learned that his college 
was “just junior college.” The fact that 
students attending the junior college 
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What’s in a Name? 


were required to come up to the same 
scholastic standards, that they were 
treated in exactly the same manner by a 
faculty at least the equal of that with 
which the lower division university stu- 
dents come into contact—these consider- 
ations faded into insignificance, over- 
shadowed by the all-important one of 
whether one attended a regular college 
or a junior college, assumed to be mere- 
ly preliminary. From many sources are 
we reminded too that this was not mere- 
ly in the minds of the very young. Par- 
ents have been known to say, “I want my 
son to go to college, not just junior col- 
lege.” Furthermore our own students 
who have had the experience of attend- 
ance on both types of campuses have 
cited evidences of employers’ preference 
for the student who has attended a uni- 
versity or four-year college for two 
years, or even less, over the junior col- 
lege graduate when they have gone out 
to apply for positions. 

It seems evident that one of the duties 
the college of the type of Los Angeles 
City College must assume in the future 
is the education of the public regarding 
the kind of post high school education 
it and other institutions following its 
example are offering. Since higher edu- 
cation of this level and this type will no 
doubt be called upon in the future to 
fulfill the needs of growing numbers of 
the population, it is necessary that it be 
understood by and made appealing to 
those for whom the public two-year col- 
lege must serve as a cultural and educa- 
tional center. The nature of the extended 
day program, now being assumed as one 
of the responsibilities of the more pro- 
gressive of our junior colleges, seems to 
furnish one more argument for striking 
out the qualifying adjective against 
which this article attempts to present a 
case. If the future of the junior college 
depends upon its successful interpreta- 
tion to the public, and if a misunder- 
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stood or only vaguely understood word 
inhibits an effective public relations pro- 
gram, then Los Angeles City College 
would like to give impetus to a move- 
ment to strike it from our educational 
vocabulary. 

Our hope is that by removing the 
word that seems to carry all of these 
associations—that seems for so many 
years and in so many connections to 
have meant preliminary, subordinate, in- 
ferior in rank—we may be able to con- 
centrate the public regard on the fact 
of the genuinely collegiate rank of our 
institution. Since the junior high schools 
were with us first, and since they so 
outnumber junior colleges, they seem 
fairly to monopolize the word junior in 
the public mind, at least as it pertains 
to educational circles. Breathes there a 
junior college faculty member who has 
not many times during his professional 
lifetime been introduced, only to have 
someone a bit slow of hearing or of wit 
ask, “What junior high school is it you 
are from?” And were’the members of 
the Los Angeles Junior College graduat- 
ing class of June °37 tittering merely 
from amusement or was it from humilia- 
tion when one member of the school 
board appearing for the presentation of 
diplomas addressed them as “You, the 
members of the graduating class of the 
Los Angeles Junior High School?” 

Whether the extra thousand students 
registering at Los Angeles City College 
last September, bringing the total en- 
rollment up to 6030 as compared with 
a maximum enrollment of 5000 in the 
past, is to be interpreted as public ap- 
proval for the taking of this simple step, 
we shall never know. But that the Col- 
lege has attained a position in the edu- 
cational world and in the local com- 
munity to justify the maturity of sound 
of its new name, we hope that many 
who are acquainted with its offerings do 
now know. 
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RUSSELL L. WEST* 


ee basic scientific foundation for 
aeronautics was laid more than 
2000 years ago by Archimedes, 232 B.c., 
when he propounded the law governing 
floating bodies in fluids. It seems strange 
that so much time elapsed before avia- 
tion gained a place in the public schools. 
Our generation observes man’s realiza- 
tion of his ambition to fly, which extends 
back to earliest times. Some prehistoric 
myths and legends give accounts of 
men’s flight through the air. Usually a 
god or a man hero would don a hat, 
sandals or other winged agrment and 
fly away to happiness. In the Greek 
Myths we find, Mercury, Perseus, 
Daedulus and his son, Icarus, and the 
winged horse Pegasus. A Mohammedan 
legend has its magic carpet. The Chi- 
nese, Shun (2000 B.c.) put on the 
“working clothes of a bird” and flew to 
safety. Another was Ki-Kung-Shi, who 
made a flying chariot, but destroyed it 
to retain his secret. Lu Pau (about 500 
B.C.) made a magpie of wood and bam- 
boo that was capable of flight. 
Regardless of who made it or when, 
the first mechanical contraption was the 
turning point from the mythical dreamer 
to the experimenter. Records show that 
factors of safety and speed have in- 
creased annually by leaps and bounds. 
The end of such accomplishments is not 
yet in sight, for as the industry de- 
velops, new gains are made in design, 
structure, technique, and performance. 
Upon these gains depends the everyday 
commercial use of the airplane, which is 
a matter that affects the affairs of all of 


* Instructor, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School, San Jose, California. 


us. In turn, aviation of tomorrow will 
recruit its personnel from the students 
of today, a circumstance which may well 
afford the attention of the junior college, 

In the genesis of commercial aviation, 
the United States government saw a 
future ahead for the national defense 
and aviation certainly needed and prob- 
ably justly received a government sub- 
sidy. This assistance by the government 
helped materially in creating a market 
for new planes, which in turn brought 
out latent talents in our ingenious popu- 
lation and was responsible for many in- 
ventions of an aeronautical nature. It 
also provided money in an indirect way, 
which made the patenting of new devices 
very attractive to the inventer. As a re- 
sult, there is throughout the United 
States today a system of airways which 
is as well developed as any in quantity 
and second to none in quality. These air- 
ways are well lighted for night flying 
and are generously interspersed with 
emergency landing fields. They are also 
supplied with radio weather reports from 
established weather stations at frequent 
intervals, and are equipped with radio 
directiona) beams to serve when visi- 
bility is poor. 

As a result of these developments we 
have a large personnel of pilots trained 
to fly by instrument in any kind of fly- 
able weather over any kind of terrain. 
Hand in hand with this are many ground 
crews experienced in the care of termi- 
nal facilities and skilled in the mainte- 
nance of aircraft. Another asset to the 
country is the many manufacturing con- 
cerns which have turned their attention 
to the production of aircraft and neces- 
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sary accessories. The aviation industry 
as a whole has provided direct employ- 
ment for thousands of individuals and 
has stimulated various other industries 
in the manufacture and production of 
supplies and raw materials for the air 
craft factories. 

As a stimulus to the students of this 
country the value of aviation is incal- 
culable since it has brought new life into 
old subjects by their re-application in 
the field of aviation. 

The airplane and aviation industry as 
a whole, is developing in the same rapid 
manner as the motor car industry de- 
veloped in spite of all the adverse criti- 
cisms which also were common to the 
automobile in the early stages of its 
growth. 

The outstanding services of the air- 
plane to man are the saving of time and 
the increase in accessibility of remote 
and isolated regions. It is not beyond 
reasonable supposition that sometime in 
the future passenger passage by plane 
may be safer than any known mode of 
travel today. 

At the present time, the position of 
aeronautical engineering as compared 
with the numbers entering other engi- 
neering fields is at the bottom of the list 
with 2.2 per cent. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that the demand already created 
by the rapid growth of aviation as well 
as the possibilities of its future expan- 
sion, will bring about a sharp rise in 
the number of engineers entering the 
aeronautical profession. 

The shortage of skilled labor has been 
laid at the door of vocational guidance. 
Attention is also called to the fact that 
there is a limited number of individuals 
who are experienced enough in aviation 
to be qualified to teach it. 

It is obviously beyond the financial 
means of the majority of college stu- 
dents to attend the private, commercial 
aeronautical school. The junior colleges 
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may offer in some degree to their stu- 
dents the opportunity to study aviation 
in classes that are more or less compar- 
able to those in the private school. 

There are two major problems in 
junior college instruction, however, that 
become immediately apparent when 
aviation classes are considered. In the 
first place the junior college instructor 
is very apt to lack the breadth of ex- 
perience of the private teacher, who is 
actually engaged in the business of avia- 
tion. It is almost a necessity that instruc- 
tors be licensed mechanics and it is 
highly desirable that they be licensed 
pilots, but for those who possess these 
qualifications industry offers more re- 
muneration and greater opportunity for 
advancement. Therefore, adequately ex- 
perienced instructors are not apt to be 
attracted to the junior college field. 

In the second place the average junior 
college is unable to provide the great 
wealth of equipment which is available 
in the private or company school. This 
lack is offset in a measure by the co- 
operation of the United States Army Air 
Corps and the United States Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, both of which of- 
fer to institutions with proper instruc- 
tional facilities airplanes, engines, and 
instruments necessary for courses in 
shop practice. 

With these two apparent difficulties in 
mind the question now arises as to just 
how many junior colleges in the United 
States offer instruction in aviation. To 
determine this an examination was made 
of all the junior college catalogs in the 
library of Stanford University in 1937. 

The total number of junior colleges in 
the United States was 479, of which 460, 
or 96 per cent were represented by their 
catalogs. Twenty-seven, or less than 6 
per cent of these junior colleges offered 
aviation instruction in some form. 

To a person interested in aeronautics 
it seems much too small; to a person not 
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interested in aviation, it may seem im- 
material. An industry of such propor- 
tions and penetrating influence certainly 
merits a more adequate representation 
in the junior college field than has here- 
tofore been given. 

These offerings were then examined 
to ascertain the number and type of 
classes that had been given during the 
preceding five years. The results of this 
investigation are shown graphically. 

Several junior colleges were closed 
during the depression, which will ac- 
count for the decrease of aviation courses 
offered in 1933-34 and 1935-36. With 
the return of more prosperous times, 
however, what little ground was lost by 
aviation was quickly regained in 1934- 
35 and 1936-37. 

While aviation courses show a good 
percentage of increase where they have 
been established, the facts remain that 
most junior colleges have ignored the 
field entirely. Viewed in its totality the 
increase is very slight. 

The reader must keep in mind that 
this growth in the total number of classes 
is due to two causes. One is the addition 
of new classes to the curriculum of the 27 
junior colleges already offering aviation 
courses and the other is due to the intro- 
duction of aviation courses into more 
junior colleges. The second, however, is 
by far the lesser factor of the two. 

Theory classes in airplanes and air- 
plane engines have also been more-or- 
less steadily and gradually increased 
until they, too, have approximately 
doubled within the last five years. The 
greatest growth has been in the airplane 
shops and airplane engine sections. This 
is largely due to the fact that students 
may be looking forward to repairing 
their own planes, if they are fortunate 
enough to acquire them at a later time. 
In order to do such repair they must 
hold a license issued by the Department 
of Commerce, Such a license may be ob- 
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tained only after a certain number of 
years’ actual experience in working on 
aircraft and aircraft engines has been 
completed. Time in approved shop 
classes in junior colleges may be applied 
‘on the requirements for this license. 

The small number of classes given in 
the Department of Commerce Regula- 
tions indicates that neither the student 
nor the school expects junior college 
students to do actual flying at present or 
in the near future. 

The decline in the number of courses 
given in meteorology seems to indicate 
that a prospective pilot would depend 
less upon his own ability to interpret 
the clouds, wind, and other weather con- 
ditions, and more upon radio reports re- 
ceived from regular weather bureau 
broadcasts. 

The decline in the classes in instru- 
ments might be interpreted that the pro- 
spective student is not contemplating 
flight of great distances in unknown ter- 
ritories, but rather looks to short flights 
in localities with which he is familiar. 

The increase in the classes given in 
dynamics indicates that an interest is 
growing in the basic fundamentals of 
why and how the ship stays in the air, 
maintains its balance, and how it is 
maneuvered. 

Stress analysis has fluctuated up and 
down and remains about average, which 
indicates fluctuating interest of students 
who expect to become aeronautical engi- 
neers. 

The upward trend in the general 
course in aeronautics shows a steadily 
increasing interest in aviation. These 
courses probably are given largely for 
general informational value only. 

Avigation is holding its own only 
slightly above average, showing that stu- 
dents are interested in plotting courses 
to nearby towns or states by dead reck- 
oning. 

Aeronautical drafting is on an up- 
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ward trend. It is exceeded only by aer- 
onautics, engines shop, and airplane 
shop. 

A gross evaluation of the results ob- 
tained from an investigation and analy- 
sis of the junior college offering reveals 
that while there are healthful indica- 
tions of growth and expansion in those 
schools that actually offer courses in 
aviation, their proportion to the total 
number of junior colleges is so small 
that the total gains are practically neg- 
ligible. 

The student pilot of today is the ama- 
teur pilot of tomorrow and the private 
pilot of the future. The tremendous in- 
crease in the number of student pilots 
definitely indicates a fast growing in- 
terest in aviation, a point which all ad- 
ministrators of junior colleges might 
well note. 





Many an academic eyebrow has been 
arched and a shoulder been shrugged at 
the concept implied here. To suggest to 
the owners of those eyebrows that an 
institution offering a short program 
tinged at every point with the vocational 
could possibly put its students on the 
road to a significant cultural integration, 


- is calumny. And yet if culture does ex- 


press itself in life—in adjustment to 
Civic institutions, to economic institu- 
tions, to the home, to all modes of 
human activity, the junior colleges may 
be able to do something about it.— 
CiypDE M. HILx, Yale University, in ad- 
dress before the North Central Associa- 
tion. 





Unquestionably one of the most sig- 
nificant changes of the arts college in the 
last twenty-five years has been the junior 
college. . . . It is the expression of at 
least one phase of a new philosophy of 
education.—RoBERT L. KELLY, in Bulle- 
tin of Association of American Colleges. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE BROADCASTS 


The American Educational Forum has 
arranged for a series of discussions on 
general education to be given over the 
blue network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company each Saturday at noon 
Eastern Standard Time. On March 18 
the subject was “The Junior College and 
General Education,” discussed by Aaron 
J. Brumbaugh, Dean of the College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, W. W. Haggard, 
Superintendent, Joliet Junior College, 
Illinois, and William C. Reavis, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Chicago. 

Beginning April 1 and extending 
through May 13, the American Educa- 
tion Forum will feature pioneering de- 
velopments of colleges and universities 
in the field of general education. Profes- 
sor Alvin C. Eurich of Stanford Uni- 
versity will spend several days at each of 
the experimental colleges to be described 
in the series. Then each Saturday, Dr. 
Eurich, as an outside observer, together 
with the head of the institution and 
members of the staff, will give a picture 
of the educational program and discuss 
the underlying assumptions with regard 
to general education. 

On April 1 the broadcast will feature 
Menlo Junior College, California, of 
which Lowry S. Howard is president; on 
April 8, Pasadena Junior College, Cali- 
fornia, of which John W. Harbeson is 
president; on April 15, Stephens Col- 
lege, Missouri, of which James M. Wood 
is president. 


PHI RHO PI GROWTH 


New chapters recently admitted to Phi 
Rho Pi, national junior college honorary 
forensic society, are Utah Beta at Carbon 


Junior College, Price, Utah; and Mis. 
souri Gamma at Joplin Junior College. 
The next national convention of the or- 
ganization is to be held at Virginia, 
Minnesota, April 3-6. Extensive plans 
have been made for a variety of speech 
activities with a marked shift of empha- 
sis from competitive speech forms to 
cooperative techniques. 


CENTENARY TAKES FORWARD STEP 


Unanimous approval of the plan to 
abolish the preparatory or high school 
department of Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey, was given by the board of 
trustees of the institution at their meet- 
ing January 19. The factors which 
brought the trustees to this decision are 
thus stated by President R. J. Trevor- 
row: 


1. The number of preparatory stu- 
dents has been decreasing steadi- 
ly because the territory from 
which we draw our students is 
now well supplied with free ac- 
credited high schools. 

2. The twenty-five preparatory stu- 
dents who now represent that en- 
tire department, require a full 
range of subjects and a com- 
petent faculty to teach them. 
This has now reached the un- 
economic stage where the College 
is carrying the Academy. 

3. Two institutions in the same 
buildings mean confusion in 
discipline, difficulty in adminis- 
tration, expensive duplication 
and a compromise which leaves 
neither a clean cut representative 
of its type. 

4, The faculty, being on the ground 
and knowing all the circum- 
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stances, are unanimous in ad- 
vocating the change. 

5. Other junior colleges have made 
the change successfully. 

6. Expert opinion is unanimous in 
urging the change. “The con- 
clusion is inescapable that these 
two years of work, little needed, 
increasingly expensive and inter- 
fering in part with the greater 
effectiveness of the junior college 
years, should be eliminated at 
the close of the present year.” 

So as another step forward in the 

_ progress of Centenary, and as an op- 
portunity to do one thing superbly 
well, it was decided that Centenary 
will do only the first two years of col- 
lege work after the present semester. 


TUITION PLAN PAYMENTS 


A number of schools and colleges, in- 
cluding several junior colleges, have 
adopted the new method devised by The 
Tuition Plan, Inc., of New York City, 
whereby parents may pay tuition and 
other school expenses in instalments. 
The parents who wish to adopt the plan 
receive from the school a contract form 
which, when executed, is assigned and 
forwarded by the school to the agency. 
The parent pays a charge for the facili- 
ties of the plan; the school pays nothing, 
receiving the full amount of the tuition 
and other school fees which it would 
ordinarily receive. When a deferred pay- 
ment contract is signed by the parent and 
accepted by the agency the full amount 
of the first term tuition and other school 
fees, on a single payment basis, is re- 
mitted at once to the school. The school’s 
sole obligation, it is stated, is to guaran- 
tee the payment of the contracts accepted 
by the agency. 


SANTA ROSA BUILDINGS 


Construction is in progress for two 
new buildings for Santa Rosa Junior 
College, California. One of these will 
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house the auditorium, the music depart- 
ment and the drama division. Construc- 
tion on this building began January 21 
and will be completed October 1. Work 
on the new administration building, 
started on January 18 and will be fin- 
ished September 1. The new administra- 
tion building will contain a library seat- 
ing 350 persons, 254 more than the 
present library. A 37,000 volume stack 
room will also be built in the $118,000 
structure. Both buildings are to be of 
steel construction with reenforced con- 
crete. Moneys for the new buildings were 
secured from a 45 per cent grant from 
the Public Works Administration, and a 
local bond issue. The auditorium drama 
and music edifice costs are $171,000. 


STATE AID FOR KANSAS 


One of the junior college leaders of 
Kansas writes: “You will be interested 
to know that we are in a hot fight here 
again for junior college state aid. I have 
ordered some extra copies of the Junior 
College Directory to supply a few of the 
interested legislators. It seems necessary 
to prove to them that the junior college 
movement is nationally something to be 
given serious consideration.” 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Thirty-five tuition scholarships for 
junior college and high school and 
junior college students throughout the 
United States have been announced for 
the 1939-40 academic year at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California by Presi- 
dent Rufus B. von KleinSmid. 

Valued at approximately $285 each, 
the awards will go to students in the 
highest tenth of their class in scholarship 
from schools with more than 200 enrol- 
ment. Twenty-five awards will be 
granted to high school students and ten 
to junior college applicants for the 
freshman year. Applicants are required 
to file their nominations by April 15, 
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with the scholarships to be awarded 
on or before June 1. 


DEATH OF WALDORF FOUNDER 


Rev. C. S. Salvesen, founder and first 
president of Waldorf College, Iowa, died 
December 31, 1938. He was born Feb- 
ruary 25, 1858, in Minnesota. In addition 
to numerous pastorates he was president 
of Augustana College in South Dakota 
from 1889 to 1890. In 1903 he founded 
Waldorf College at Forest City and 
acted as president for a year, when he 
resigned to reenter pastoral work in 
Sioux Falls. He returned to Waldorf in 
1910 as financial agent. 


EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


With the assistance of three Denver 
educational institutions a five-week 
“Education Workshop” course will be 
offered again this summer at Colorado 
Woman’s College from June 19 to July 
21. Scientific development of a curric- 
ulum to meet the needs of high school 
students was studied last year and will 
be continued this summer at the work- 
shop. The study of adolescents last year 
resulted in changes of teaching tech- 
niques of schools in various parts of the 
country. Dr. Wilfred M. Aikin, director 
of the eight-year study of high school- 
college relations of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, will head a faculty 
of 15 specialists in secondary education. 
More than 200 carefully selected teach- 
ers from all parts of the United States 
will be on the campus for the course. 


KILGORE COLLEGE NEWS 


Kilgore College, Texas, has had up to 
the present time an enrollment of 590. 
During the entire year the College has 
maintained an actual attendance of 500 
full-time students, an increase of about 
20 per cent over that of last year. A new 
building has been erected during the 
year for the Fine Arts Department, 
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which includes studios for the following: 
public school music, art, clothing, piano, 
voice, band and orchestra, and a publica. 
tions office. This makes it possible to 
have all the music and fine arts in one 
building, and gives more room in the 
Main Building for liberal arts subjects, 
Kilgore College has a faculty of 25, and 
serves a community of nearly 200,000 
people. There are four buses serving the 
college, two of them making four trips 
daily. 
YUBA COUNTY GROWTH 


Pedro Osuna, dean of the Yuba 
County, California, Junior College, 
writes as follows: “We are now in the 
first unit of our separate junior college 
building. We have adopted the ‘pay as 
you go’ plan and hope over a period of 
years to provide all the needed facilities, 
The separation of the junior college and 
the high school and the provision of bus 
transportation have given the junior col- 
lege a great impetus this year. We have 
the largest enrolment in our history, and 
prospects for next year are fine.” 


STUDENT EXPENDITURES 


On the basis of reports from its 400 
students for a single three-month term 
the students of Mesa College, Colorado, 
are spending each term more than 


$190,000 in the city of Grand Junction. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


An Institute for Consumer Education 
has been established at Stephens College, 
Missouri, under a grant from the Alfred 
P. Sloan Economic Foundation, Inc. The 
institute has established a news letter 
and will publish a series of popular 
booklets. Other activities will include the 
establishment of a consumer library, a 
consumers’ clinic, the preparation of 
school and adult study materials, and 
the organization of a national conference 
of leaders in consumer education to be 
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held in April. President James M. Wood 


announces the appointment of Dr. James 
E. Mendenhall as Associate Director of 
the Institute for Consumer Education in 
charge of educational activities. Dr. 
Mendenhall will go to Columbia, Mis- 
souri, in April from his present post at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


SACRAMENTO EXPANSION 


For the past two years the Sacramento 
Junior College, California, has been ex- 
panding its program to meet the needs 
of the community in a more effective 
manner. Two years ago President J. B. 
Lillard appointed a Committee on Cur- 
riculum and Educational Planning. This 
committee spent the entire school year 
in studying the types of students to be 
found in Sacramento Junior College, 
their educational background, their vo- 
cational aims, and the opportunities for 
placement in the community. A large 
number of subcommittees were ap- 
pointed which included in their mem- 
bership a number of citizens of the 
city of Sacramento. As a result of this 
very careful study a report was made to 
the administration in which a program 
of curricular expansion, especially in the 
semi-professional fields, was recom- 
mended. The recommendations  sug- 
gested a year-by-year development over 
a five-year period. In the fall of 1937, 
three major fields of training were added 
to the already existing secretarial courses 
in the business department. These were 
accounting, merchandising, and general 
business. Home economics with a defi- 
nite homemaking emphasis was like- 
wise begun a year ago. Engineering tech- 
nology will be begun in the fall of 1939, 
when a new shop building for that field 
will be completed. Likewise, there has 
been added an evening junior college 
which is being sponsored by the local 
chapter of the State Employees’ Associa- 
tion. This evening program is already 
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proving itself very popular with Sacra- 
mento state employees and other adults. 
It is the purpose of the administration 
to continue the curricular expansion 
until all of the needs of the local young 
people and adults are well satisfied. 


MERCHANDISING GIRLS 


Forty-nine girls in the course in mer- 
chandising at Lasell Junior College, 
Massachusetts, worked in thirteen dif- 
ferent stores in Boston and vicinity dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation and on Satur- 
days throughout the fall, securing prac- 
tical experience in connection with their 
course work at the College. 


FINCH OFFERS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Finch Junior College, New York, an- 
nounces three honor scholarships for 
1939-40. These scholarships are for 
$1,400 each to cover full tuition for two 
years. They are open to girls graduating 
in 1939 from an accredited secondary 
school in the New York Greater Metro- 
politan area. The Edward Bruce scholar- 
ship in fine art is open to students who 
have done honor grade work in any fine 
art subject (painting, drawing or sculp- 
ture). Each candidate must submit five 
pieces of work done during the past 
year. The John O’Hara Cosgrave schol- 
arship in writing is open to students 
who have achieved honor grades in 
English. Six pieces of written work done 
during the past year must be submitted. 
The Helen Philbrook scholarship in 
speech training is open to students who 
have done excellent work in English 
literature or English composition. The 
most promising candidates will be given 
a speech audition, a hearing test, and 
will have their voices recorded for 
analysis. 

OREGON BILL 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Oregon legislature for the formation of 
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junior college districts, for the organiza- 
tion and administration of such districts, 
and for definition of powers and duties 
of junior college boards. An assessed 
valuation of at least $4,500,000 is re- 
quired for formation of a district. A 
survey under the direction of the state 
superintendent is made a prerequisite 
to the formation of a district. If the 
recommendation of the survey is favor- 
able, an election is to be held on the 
question. The junior college board is 
authorized to levy a local tax of two 
mills on the dollar for support of the 
institution and may charge a student 
registration fee not less than the fees 
paid by registrants in similar courses 
in the University of Oregon. No state 
aid is provided. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GROWTH 


In seventeen years of steady progress 
the enrolment at Southern California 
Junior College, a Seventh Day Adventist 
institution, has grown from 94 to 504. 
The two original campus buildings have 
now increased to a score. E. E. Cossen- 
tine is president. 


NEW MEXICO NYA 
The NYA Resident Camp, located on 


the campus of the Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College has 86 enrollees. Accord- 
ing to the study recently made by W. 
B. O’Donnell, Director of Personnel at 
the College, most of these enrollees are 
high school graduates, and want a defi- 
nite college program for their vocational 
work planned as part of the opportunity 
of the camp. Sixty-eight are taking some 
courses in the college curriculum. 


PARIS IMPROVEMENTS 


During December a WPA project was 
approved for Paris Junior College, 
Texas, involving the construction of con- 
crete walks, curbs, and gutters; the pav- 
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ing of drives; construction of retaining 
walls; extension of water lines; and im. 
provement of grounds and athletic fields, 
The WPA was to furnish $68,650 and 
the school $28,212. The project js 
planned to employ 201 workers. 


PASADENA ENROLLMENT 


The enrollment the first week of the 
second semester at Pasadena Junior Col. 
lege, California, was 6,569—consider- 
ably higher than that reported by any 
other junior college in the country. 


SAN MATEO BUILDING 
The new building for San Mateo 


Junior College, California, is progress- 
ing on schedule and will be ready for 
occupancy next fall, The two-story build- 
ing is 281 feet long, 114 feet wide, and 
is thoroughly earthquake proof. 


LOS ANGELES COMMENCEMENT 


President Russell Story of Pomona 
College delivered the Commencement 
address at the sixteenth commencement 
of Los Angeles City College. The mid- 
winter graduating class consisted of 203 
members. The enrollment for the second 
semester is 6,034—largest ever reported 
in the history of the institution. 


INSURANCE COURSE 


Personal interest and sponsorship for 
the vocational training program in in- 
surance was promised San Francisco 
Junior College by State Insurance Com- 
missioner Rex B. Goodcell, when he re- 
cently addressed the faculty of the vo- 
cational division of the college and an 
assembled group of leaders in the life 
insurance field in San Francisco. Three 
major objectives are paramount in the 
insurance course now offered by the Col- 
lege, according to W. C. Marsh, instruc- 
tor. These are (1) consumer education, 
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or knowledge of insurance from the buy- 
er’s standpoint; (2) selling service abil- 
ity; and (3) specialized office training 
for the insurance office. 


WARD-BELMONT CLUB VILLAGE 


The club system in vogue at Ward- 
Belmont Junior College, Tennessee, of- 
fers an unusual opportunity to train 
girls to become accomplished and efh- 
cient women, through natural and whole- 
some social contacts. In addition, how- 
ever, to the social life which each club 
offers, there is a definite incentive to 
scholastic attainment, good citizenship 
and athletic prowess. The club system 
was introduced because it was felt that 
national sororities had no place in a 
school such as Ward-Belmont. It was, 
therefore, to supplant the sorority plan 
with something that offered its advan- 
tages without the obvious disadvantages, 
that the club system was started. A site 
was chosen on the campus for Club Vil- 
lage easily accessible to dormitories, aca- 
demic and administration buildings, yet 
sufficiently removed so that the clubs 
might enjoy a community life of their 
own. Here ten attractive one and one- 
half story buildings were erected. Each 
house has a certain individuality, yet all 
have similar features. The “village” con- 
tains many beautiful old trees sentineled 
by a quaint and picturesque Watch 
Tower which dates back to pre-Civil 
War days. This tower is now known as 
“The Singing Tower” as it houses the 
carillon given to the institution by the 
Alumne Association. 


PINE MANOR STUDENTS 


Each year the registrar’s office at Pine 
Manor watches with great interest both 
the geographical and the educational dis- 
tribution of the student group. The 1938- 
39 enrollment is representative of twenty- 
eight states; the territory of Hawaii, 
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Brazil, India, Puerto Rico, and Turkey. 
Pritha Kumerappa (’39), of India, and 
Aiché Mefkuré (’41), of Turkey, our 
most foreign representatives, enter into 
the American college spirit with delight- 
ful understanding. To the enrollment of 
233 regular Pine Manor students, more- 
over, might be added two special part- 
time students who also contribute to this 
international feeling: Mlle. You Cour- 
oux, a graduate student from Nancy, 
France, who is living and assisting in the 
French Center for the year; and Angelica 
DeLitzen, of Russian birth, how a cleri- 
cal assistant at Dana Hall. Educationally 
also, the representation of the student 
body is widespread, for 137 private 
schools are represented, as well as 
twenty-five high schools, six foreign 
schools, and four four-year colleges.— 
Helen Hall, Registrar, in Pine Manor 
Magazine, Massachusetts. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


The term, cooperative colleges, is 
given to certain higher educational in- 
stitutions that offer instruction to stu- 
dents with the cooperation of industrial 
or commercial concerns. Junior colleges 
engaged in this type of work, and others 
that are contemplating its introduction 
will be interested in an excellent defini- 
tion of this form of instruction found in 
a recent brochure of Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Higher Education on the Coop- 
erative Plan. 

“Cooperative education in simplest 
terms may be defined as a complete and 
thorough college education comple- 
mented and balanced by an extended 
experience in industry under faculty 
supervision. It aims to consolidate in a 
single well-integrated educational pro- 
gram the values of classroom study and 
industrial-commercial experience. The 
plan provides for the alternation of pairs 
of students between school and coopera- 
tive work.” 
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PETHUNE-COOKMAN BUDGET 


The financial operation of Bethune- 
Cookman College, Florida, during its last 
fiscal year from July 1, 1937 to June 
30, 1938, presented a very encouraging 
picture. The total budget, including in- 
structional, administrative and general 
income, totaled $91,260. The total ex- 
penditure was $84,970. This gave a 
credit balance of a little more than 
$6,000 which was utilized in liquidating 
an indebtedness of the previous year, 
and gave a small balance to begin the 
new fiscal year. 


SELF-SUPPORTING STUDENTS 
The majority of the 450 Mesa College, 


Colorado, enrollment is employed part 
time according to a recent survey. It is 
estimated that 82 per cent of students 
are earning all or part of their expenses. 
Most of them are employed by Grand 
Junction business firms; also, a great 
number of private homes have taken in 
students to work for board and room. 


FORWARD MOVEMENT 


Tennessee Wesleyan College is making 
plans to carry through the second unit of 
its Forward Movement program begun 
ten years ago and expects to begin a 
campaign for $150,000 early in the new 
year. This fund will be used to take care 
of certain indebtedness, provide certain 
needed improvements, and supplement 
the present endowment. The Holston 
Conference of the Methodist Church has 


given its approval to the program. 


NEW MEXICO ALUMNI 


No less than 411 alumni of the New 
Mexico Military Institute are enrolled 
in senior colleges and universities this 
year. They are enrolled in 102 colleges 
in the United States, and in one univer- 
sity each in Canada and Hawaii. Thirty- 
three states and the District of Columbia 
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are represented in the geographic distri. 
bution of the collegiate institutions, 


SPEECH INTERESTS 


J. Richard Bietry, instructor in speech 
at Los Angeles City College, has been 
chosen executive secretary of the West. 
ern Association of Teachers of Speech 
and editor of the organization’s attrac. 
tive journal, Western Speech. 


CLEVELAND INVESTIGATIONS 


The school board of Cleveland has in. 
structed Superintendent C. H. Lake to 
make a report before May 1 on the ad. 
visability of establishing a public junior 
college to provide especially for semi- 
professional education for the youth of 
the city. 


IDAHO BILL PASSED 


The legislature of Idaho has passed a 
bill authorizing the establishment of pub. 
lic district junior colleges in the state. 
The electors of Boise were scheduled to 
vote on the establishment of a public 
junior college March 24. 


STATE AID FOR MICHIGAN 
A bill is before the Michigan legisla- 


ture to provide state aid for junior col- 
leges. The act provides for a uniform 
apportionment to each public junior col- 
lege qualifying plus a variable amount 
depending upon attendance. 


UTAH SURVEY 


Utah has arranged for a survey of 
higher education in the state. One of the 
important questions to be considered is 
the place of the public junior colleges. 


PHI SIGMA NU 


Phi Sigma Nu, national social frater- 
nity for junior college men, announces 
the installation of Nu chapter of the or- 
ganization at Northeastern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Miami, Oklahoma, May 
14, 1938. 
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STATE AID PROPOSED IN TEXAS 


At a meeting of the Junior College sec- 
tion of the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion during the 1938 meeting held in 
Dallas in November, an organization of 
the public junior colleges of Texas was 
perfected with the idea of attempting 
to secure state aid for all public junior 
colleges in the state. J. F. Mead, presi- 
dent of Amarillo Junior College, was 
elected to head the Association. J. E. 
Nelson, Director of San Antonio Junior 
College was named Secretary-Treasurer. 
Dean B. E. Masters of Kilgore College is 
legislative chairman for the group. The 
above named officers, together with Dean 
W. P. Akin of Texarkana Junior College 
and Registrar T. P. Walker of Blinn 
Memorial College, constitute the Legis- 
lative Committee for the Texas Associa- 
tion of Public Junior Colleges. 

As a result of the efforts of the Legis- 
lative Committee, on January 30, 1939, 
concurrent bills (House bill, No. 364, 
and Senate Bill, No. 116) were intro- 
duced in both houses of the Forty-Sixth 
Legislature now in session at the state 
capitol. 

These bills call for an annual appro- 
priation of $50 per capita per year for 
each student carrying fifteen semester 
hours of work in the 21 public junior 
colleges of Texas. The total annual ap- 
propriation called for in the bill is ap- 
proximately $240,000. 

It is thought that this bill has more 
than a fighting chance to pass during the 
present session of the Legislature. The 
chief argument in favor of it is that 
whereas the state of Texas is now ap- 
propriating $175 annually for each 
freshman and sophomore enrolled in the 


senior colleges of the state, it is not 
appropriating a dollar to the support of 
its public junior colleges which are now 
and have been in the past relieving the 
state of the financial burden of appro- 
priating money for the support of ap- 
proximately 5,000 students who attend 
public junior colleges in Texas. It is 
also evident that the communities sup- 
porting junior colleges have relieved the 
state of great expense by providing 
buildings and equipment at local cost 
to maintain and house the public junior 
colleges. 

Amounts named in the bill for the 
various public junior colleges range 
from $25,600 for Kilgore Junior College 
to $3,750 for the smallest junior college 
in the state. If the public junior colleges 
of Texas can secure the enactment of the 
present bill into law, it will assure not 
only the permanency but also the con- 
tinued growth of the public junior col- 
leges of Texas. 


J. F. Meap 


AMARILLO JuNIOR COLLEGE, 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 
William Woods College at Fulton, 


Missouri, was host to the Missouri As- 
sociation of Junior College Administra- 
tors on Saturday, February 11. After the 
membership had surveyed the college’s 
plant it was entertained at luncheon. 
Dean D. G. Ryans presented the college’s 
objectives and program during the after- 
noon session. 

The members of the association dis- 
cussed the content of the recent article 
in the Junior College Journal by Presi- 
dent John F. Mead, Amarillo Junior 
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College, Texas. A committee was ap- 
pointed to meet with the Missouri As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars for the 
purpose of working out better transfer 
relations with institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Missouri. 

J. RoBERT SALA 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
CotumsiA, MIssourRi 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 


The Administrative Section of the Illi- 
nois Association of Junior Colleges met 
at Chicago, January 21. It was decided 
to increase the annual dues to $10 on 
account of the increasing sphere of ac- 
tivities of the organization, development 
of speech program, and secretarial ex- 
pense. Miss Mollie A. Reid, chairman of 
the speech committee of the Association, 
reported plans for appointment of a 
speech director by each institution, and 
arrangements for a final oratorical con- 
test to be held at La Grange May 12. 
The Association voted a sum of $25 
for a cup to be used as an annual trophy 
for the winning college. Arrangements 
were made for the North Central organ- 
ization meeting to be held at Grand 
Rapids in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The group also dis- 
cussed desirable activities of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, in- 
cluding accreditation study, the Junior 
College Journal, organization, member- 
ship, and publicity. The next meeting of 
the group was set for March 11. 


W. B. SpeLman, Secretary 
Morton JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Cicero, ILLINOIS 


KANSAS ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Kansas Public 
Junior College Association, held at 
Wichita, Kansas, February 3, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, E. A. Funk, Arkansas 
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City Junior College; vice-president, E, 
F. Farner, Parsons Junior College; sec. 
retary-treasurer, Earl Walker, El Dorado 
Junior College; Additional member of 
the Executive Committee, R. C. Hunt, 
Dodge City Junior College. 

R. H. CARPENTER, Secretary 


Iota JuNIOR COLLEGE 
IoLa, KANSAS 


CLEVELAND MEETINGS 


Several organizations meeting at 
Cleveland in connection with the Na- 
tional Education Association meetings 
gave special attention to the junior col- 
lege. 

The Department of Secondary School 
Principals had one sectional session de- 
voted to junior colleges. The theme was 
“The Junior College Serving Its Sec- 
tional Needs.” Addresses were given as 
follows: “Problems in Evolving a Junior 
College Curriculum to Meet Community 
Needs,” by J. L. McCaskill, Principal of 
Senior High School and Junior College, 
Meridian, Mississippi; “How One 
Junior College Serves Its Community,” 
by Byron S. Hollinshead, President of 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania; and “Meeting the Junior Col- 
lege Students’ Needs,” Louis E. Plum- 
mer, Superintendent of Fullerton Junior 
College, California. 

The Junior College Section of the 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, under the chairmanship of 
Amelia E, Clark of Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New Hampshire, considered the 
emotional problems of students and 
other phases of the dean’s work in junior 
colleges. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE THESES 


In the list of 593 “Doctors’ Theses 
Under Way in Education, 1938-39,” 
compiled by Carter V. Good and pub- 
lished in the January 1939 issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research, are in- 
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cluded the following dealing with junior 
college topics: 


Barker, Lincoln. “History of the 
State Junior Colleges of Utah.” New 
York University, under Professor 
Creager. 

Brewington, Arthur W. “A Survey 
of Speech in Junior Colleges.” Pea- 
body College. 

Geer, Willard. “Empirical Determi- 
nation of Standards Affecting Science 
Survey Courses at the Junior College 
Level.” University of California, un- 
der Professor Williams. 

Hills, E. J. “A Critical Analysis of 
Junior College Needs in a Municipal- 
ity.” University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, under Professor Hull. 

Larimore, Edda R. “A Survey of the 
Commercial Curriculum of Junior Col- 
leges in the United States with Pro- 
posals for Such a Curriculum.” Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, under Professor 
Rosenlof. 

Meyer, Clarence E. “The Develop- 
ment, Present Status, and Future of 
the Public Junior College in the North 
Central Association.” University of 
North Dakota, under Professor Selke. 

Timmer, ‘Albert. “Current Organi- 
zations in Institutions of Higher 
Learning on the Junior College 
Level.” Northwestern University, un- 
der Professor Hughes. 

Von Roeder, H. S. “The Curriculum 
of Texas Public Municipal Junior Col- 
leges.” University of Texas, under 
Professor Ayer. 


DUAL COURSE IN PHYSICS 


Dear Dr. EELLs: 


In the February issue of the Junior College 
Journal on page 279 I find a request for in- 
formation about any junior college giving a 
dual course in physics. Below I have briefly 
described the method we use in the physics 
course at Scranton-Keystone Junior College. I 
hope this information will be of use to your 
correspondent. 

Yours very truly, 
JosepH A. STRELZOFF 


Students studying physics may be 
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divided into two groups: One, students 
who will use physics as a tool and for 
whom the subject is a prescribed course 
in a science curriculum; and two, stu- 
dents who study physics for its cultural 
value and with no intent to use knowl- 
edge obtained in the course in any pro- 
fessional way. 

The first year course at Scranton- 
Keystone is open to all students and is 
given as a three-hour lecture-recitation 
course with one three-hour laboratory 
period. The two groups of students—pre- 
professional and liberal arts—take this 
course in a single class of one or more 
sections. Pre-professional and _ liberal 
arts students may find themselves in the 
same section and may even be paired off 
for a laboratory period. The reason for 
such procedure is that we find both types 
of students benefit from single grouping 
in the first year course. 

In teaching the course to pre-profes- 
sional students, the tendency is to em- 
phasize the practical aspects of the sub- 
ject, making it a more or less intricate 
discussion of solutions of problems. In 
teaching the course for liberal arts stu- 
dents, the tendency is to give too much 
weight to the cultural aspects of the sub- 
ject with special reference to the meth- 
ods of scientific approach and of sci- 
entific investigation. 

The instructor must try to carry out 
both of the preceding objectives. He can 
do this by stressing the cultural implica- 
tions of physics at the same time as he 
discusses its practical applications. In 
our course, we require the solution of 
more problems by the pre-professional 
students than we do by the liberal arts 
students. However, the pre-professional 
students benefit by a discussion of the 
more generalized concepts of physics 
and the liberal arts students benefit by 
a discussion of the practical solution of 
problems. 

Physics is definitely of a concentric 
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character. The same physical concepts 
studied in the freshman year are later 
taken up in greater detail in the more 
advanced course in physics—for in- 
stance, mechanics is discussed later in 
applied mechanics; heat is later dis- 
cussed in thermodynamics; and elec- 
tricity and magnetism are again dis- 
cussed in an advanced course. It is, there- 
fore, possible to postpone the study of 
some practical applications of physics 
to the more advanced courses in which 
liberal arts students will not be regis- 
tered. 

It is the experience of the writer that 
two sets of assignments corresponding 
to the two aims of the course may be 
given in the beginning course without 
too much complication. This is done 
by assigning a greater number of prob- 
lems to the pre-professional students and 
by assigning a larger amount of general 
reading to the liberal arts students. The 
course must be given, therefore, both as 
a stepping stone and as an end in itself. 
This can be done, at least with partial 
success, by the method just described. 


RIO GRANDE’S NEW PLAN 


The flames which destroyed Atwood 
Hall, the central college building of Rio 
Grande College, Ohio, in November, 
1937, focused new attention upon the 
work and possibilities of the College. 
Dr. Charles E. Holzer, President of the 
Board of Trustees, went before the Board 
of Education of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to present the needs of the 
College. The Board of Education pro- 
ceeded to appoint a committee to deter- 
mine “the need for the present program 
or a radically reorganized program.” 
On the committee were appointed Dr. 
W. W. Charters of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Dr. F. W. Padelford, Executive 
Secretary of the Board of Education; 
and Dr. G. B. Cutten, President of Coll- 


gate University. Dr. Charters was in- 
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structed to enlist the services of other 
educators in carrying out the work of 
the proposed survey. Accordingly, Dr, 
F. H. McNutt of the Ohio State Depart. 
ment of Education, and Dean B. LI, 
Stradley and Dr. T. C. Holy of the Ohio 
State University were chosen. By Febru- 
ary 1, 1938, the committee had com. 
pleted its survey. 

In their investigation, the committee 
dealt with two questions: (1) “Should 
Rio Grande College continue as a junior 
college of the current conventional 
type?” (2) “Should effort be made to 
organize Rio Grande as a ‘self-help’ 
school somewhat along the lines of 
Berea College in Kentucky, or the School 
of the Ozarks in Missouri?” The com- 
mittee’s recommendation in regard to the 
first question was negative. Their answer 
to the second question, that of organiz- 
ing the college as a “self-help” institu- 
tion, was an enthusiastic affirmative. The 
conclusions embodied in the report were 
found to be in accord with ideas which 
had been in the thinking of President 
Lewis and far-sighted members of the 
Board of Trustees for some time. The 
recommendations in the report were 
adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees on April 4, 1938. 
The Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
requested the appointment of an ad- 
visory committee consisting of represent- 
atives from the Ohio State University 
and the State Department of Education 
to collaborate with the Board and the 
faculty of the college in setting up the 
new program. In accordance with this 
request the following committee was ap- 
pointed: W. W. Charters, T. C. Holy, 
H. W. Nisonger, Lillian Peek, H. C. 
Ramsower, and B. L. Stradley of Ohio 
State University; and Enid Lunn and 
F. H. McNutt of the State Department 
of Education. 

Rio Grande has already made a be- 
ginning upon the self-help program. A 
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few acres of land suitable for truck 
gardening are now owned by the College. 
A vigorous young orchard has recently 
come into the possession of the school. 
Numerous jobs in the college offices, the 
library, cafeteria, and building projects 
are likewise available. Plans are under 
way for the immediate acquisition of a 
well-equipped dairy farm. A craft shop 
and a canning factory are contemplated. 
The possibility of a commercial sewing 
enterprise for girls is under investiga- 
tion. 

Until the new plan has taken root, the 
number of students who can be admitted 
on the “self-help, self-discovery” basis 
will necessarily be limited. It is hoped 
that eventually all Rio Grande students 
will be working under the new plan. For 
the present, the college will require an 
annual minimum of $150 from each stu- 
dent who enters on the self-help basis. 
The college will provide work to defray 
the remaining expense of such a student. 

The entire curriculum of Rio Grande 
will be restudied by the faculty and the 
advisory committee with the specific pur- 
pose of meeting the actual needs of each 
pupil. Probably there will be developed 
a core curriculum for the first year, dur- 
ing which the student will be given every 
opportunity for self-discovery. The fol- 
lowing areas of particular emphasis have 
been determined upon: Rio Grande will 
continue its present concern for the re- 
ligious and moral training of its stu- 
dents. The importance of understanding 
family relationships and the establish- 
ment of happy and wholesome homes 
will be stressed. A new approach to the 
analysis and utilization of community re- 
sources will be sought. Self-discovery 
through sympathetic guidance will be 
attempted. The student will be helped to 
develop a well-rounded, socially-adjusted 
personality. Training in wholesome 
forms of recreation and the constructive 
use of leisure time will be a vital part 
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of Rio Grande’s new program. Instruc- 
tion and activity that will cultivate the 
ability to express oneself adequately will 
be emphasized. 

To meet the needs of the youth of 
southeastern Ohio, Rio Grande plans to 
offer instruction in the following fields: 
agricultural training, commercial train- 


ing, elementary education, general edu- 
cation, homemaking, and _ industrial 
training. 


A very important feature of Rio 
Grande’s advance into these new educa- 
tional frontiers will be the increased 
usefulness of the college to the hill coun- 
try of southern Ohio. Heretofore Rio 
Grande has preeminently been a train- 
ing school for teachers. With the inau- 
guration of the new plan, those who do 
become teachers can be much better fitted 
for rural leadership than has been previ- 
ously possible. Training in commerce 
and in various trades will be given in 
the college atmosphere where good work- 
manship, intelligent citizenship, and 
Christian living are emphasized. With 
the addition of Homemaking and Agri- 
culture to its curriculum, Rio Grande 
will become the center for home better- 
ment, for soil conservation, and rural 
rehabilitation in its service area. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGES 
William Woods College, Missouri, is 


issuing a series of leaflets, “Word from 
William Woods,” designed to interpret 
the college to its constituency. In the 
one dated May 10, 1938, President Har- 
mon presents six bases of classification 
as follows: 


In this statement relative to the nature 
and purpose of William Woods College 
I seek to state its classification to type. 
All schools do not desire to be accurately 
described concerning size, source of con- 
trol, or any of many points. On such 
matters college literature often is either 
silent or misleading. We are happy for 
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our friends to be clear as to precisely 
the terms which properly describe Wil- 
liam Woods. There are many bases for 
the classification of colleges. In this let- 
ter one cannot be exhaustive. I wish to 
classify us in six different ways. 

1. Colleges may be classified accord- 
ing to the size of the student body. At 
the upper limit are certain great unti- 
versities which number their students by 
the tens of thousands. Certainly these 
may be called “large.” Colleges range 
from these down to ones shown to have 
fewer than fifty students. These are ob- 
viously “small.” What classifications 
might fall between these limits are not 
important. With our new dormitory, 
William Woods can admit 300 boarding 
students. We have approximately 35 
day students who live at their homes in 
the cunty and attend this school, but 
do not live on the campus. Thus our en- 
rollment is approximately 335 students. 
We are happy that William Woods is a 
small college. 

2. Schools also may be classified by 
the source of their income. Some derive 
their income from tax money, some from 
endowments, and others from student 
tuition and fees. In actual practice most 
institutions have an income from more 
than one of these sources, as do we. 
William Woods is an endowed college. 
We also receive an income from student 
tuition and fees, but none from taxes. 

3. A third possible basis for college 
classification is the source of their con- 
trol. Some institutions of higher learning 
are controlled by the state or munici- 
pality. This is common in the United 
States. Others are proprietary schools, 
that is, privately owned and operated by 
a person or corporation, commonly for 
profit. These are most common in the 
South and are typified by the private 
military academy. A third type of col- 
lege is the one which is not operated 
for profit and is affiliated with a phil- 
anthropic or social institution, com- 
monly the church. The majority of col- 
lege students in the United States, ac- 
cording to data released by the Office of 
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Education, Department of the Interior, 
attend this type of school. It is in this 
group that we belong. William Woods is 
a church-related college. 

4. Colleges also are described by levels 
of the offerings. Youngest of the group 
is the junior college. Commonly it offers 
two years of collegiate education. In 
many instances there are also included 
the last two years of high school in order 
to have a four-year course. Most com- 
monly, however, it offers only two years 
of collegiate work. Space does not per- 
mit me to discuss the causes and con- 
ditions which gave rise to the junior 
college. There were, however, certain in- 
adequacies in the traditional system of 
education and from these sprang the 
junior colleges which are now an in- 
portant and permanent part of our pro- 
gram of education. Then there is the 
senior college which offers a four-year 
collegiate program. This is oldest in 
point of history. Most inclusive is the 
university which is an assemblage of 
colleges. William Woods is a junior col- 
lege. We offer two years of collegiate 
instruction. 

5. The sex of the students admitted 
may also be taken as basis for classi- 
fication. There are schools for men 
only. Such liberal arts colleges are most 
common in the East. There are also col- 
leges for women only. This type is most 
often found in the eastern and southern 
states. Youngest in point of develop- 
ment, but most numerous in the Midwest 
and West, are the coeducational institu- 
tions, those which admit both women 
and men. This school belongs in the 
second group cited. William Woods is a 
college for women only. 

6. The final classification which I 
shall mention is made according to the 
type of work offered. For example, there 
are trade and vocational colleges. Such 
institutions are colleges in name only. 
When this interest is the central one, a 
college community in its true sense is 
not likely to exist. Then there are profes- 
sional schools such as colleges of law, 
medicine, or theology. These give pri- 
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Reports and Discussion 


mary attention to study and training in 
certain professional pursuits. Mention 
should be made of schools of fine arts 
where study is given exclusively to such 
arts aS music, painting, sculpturing, 
speech, etc. Where such is the sole pur- 
pose, probably the term college should 
not be applied. Most common is the col- 
lege of liberal arts. In such schools the 
central purpose is to comprehend the 
culture of the ages and to add something 
to the sum total of knowledge. These 
rubrics are not mutually exclusive. Most 
institutions have borrowed from several 
of these types. William Woods is a lib- 
eral arts college. However, its program 
is enriched by a wide offering in the fine 
arts and by some professional and pre- 
professional training. . . 

By way of recapitulation, William 
Woods is correctly and accurately des- 
cribed as a small, endowed, church- 
related junior college for women only 
which offers work in the liberal arts, fine 
arts, and certain professional and pre- 
professional fields. This is given as a 
precise answer to the often asked ques- 
tion, “What type of college is William 
Woods?” 


NEW JERSEY PROPOSALS 


Comprehensive discussion of the jun- 
ior college movement and suggestions 
for various types of junior colleges are 
a prominent feature in the ninth annual 
report of the New Jersey State Board 
of Regents made last spring. Significant 
extracts are given below. 

The term “higher education” popu- 
larly refers to educational institutions, 
without specifications as to the kind, 
which are attended by students after the 
completion of a four-year secondary 
school curriculum. 

There is a great variety of these higher 
institutions throughout the United States 
and within most states, including New 
Jersey. They differ widely in standards, 
in courses offered, in types of control, in 
student personnel and in methods of 
support. 
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These institutions range from the 
simpler forms of Junior Colleges, semi- 
professional schools and Technical In- 
stitutes, each with one or two-year cur- 
riculums, through the Colleges of Liberal 
Arts, Engineering Colleges, Teachers 
Colleges, Graduate Schools, etc., up to 
the most advanced types of research or- 
ganizations. ... 

Because of the number of high-school 
graduates who are unable to find places 
in industry and commerce, and who at 
the same time are desirous of further 
school, and because of the diversity of 
economic and other interests these young 
people represent, many of our existing 
arts colleges cannot, because of lack of 
resources, provide for this increasing 
number of applicants. The further fact 
is that great numbers of the students who 
enter, do not remain more than two years. 

Accordingly, separate Junior Colleges, 
or Technical Institutes or Career Insti- 
tutes, offering two-year programs have 
been established independently of either 
the college or the university. The Federal 
government has assisted, during the pe- 
riod of economic emergency, in meeting 
the situation in part by maintaining 
“Emergency” or “Federal Colleges.” 
These institutions have demonstrated 
through the thousands of those who have 
attended them, both the need and the 
practicability of providing this form of 
educational service to the youth of the 
country. 

Furthermore, the social importance of 
providing an outlet for the youth who 
cannot find ready employment places an 
obligation on the State to capitalize the 
latent talent of its young people by the 
establishment of educational opportuni- 
ties at this level. 

So great has been the demand for two 
years of training beyond the high school 
in either liberal and general education, 
or in courses covering the semi-profes- 
sions and technical and special voca- 
tional opportunities for both men and 
women, that proprietary institutions have 
sprung up. These proprietary organiza- 
tions are quick to seize the opportunity 
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to offer courses and do so without ade- 
quate supervision either of their stand- 
ards of accomplishments or of their per- 
sonnel and resources. It is the student 
who ultimately suffers from this condi- 


tion. A more substantial development - 


has followed when the junior college is 
a part of an existing institution, either 
by affiliation or by being an organic part 
of an educational structure, whether it 
be privately endowed or publicly sup- 
ported. ... 

For professional education other than 
teaching, students would go elsewhere, 
having completed the pre-professional 
work at the Junior College or lower divi- 
sion of the Teachers College. Some stu- 
dents would continue their liberal educa- 
tion or specialized education by trans- 
fer to the New Jersey College for Women 
or to the Men’s Units of Rutgers or to 
other institutions. 

The State Teachers Colleges at Mont- 
clair, Trenton, Jersey City, Newark and 
Paterson are all strategically located to 
offer Junior College training. For the 
privileges these institutions now offer, 
tuition fees are charged. Each institu- 
tion, with the possible exception of Pat- 
erson, has adequate space which, together 
with its liberay and laboratory facilities, 
can be more fully utilized for general 
education than at present. 

Other units of the University of New 
Jersey would include Junior Colleges 
(discussed above), organized as local, 
county or State units. From time to time 
other higher educational organizations 
would become either organic parts of, or 
affliated with, the new State University. 
The University Board of Trustees could 
directly administer some of the units of 
the University; for example, the Teach- 
ers Colleges if they were included, and 
any other units so designated or author- 
ized by the Legislature. 

The University Trustees would be 
authorized to contract with Boards of 
Trustees of approved independent Junior 
Colleges, and other institutions, for pub- 
lic higher educational services, when this 
method was practicable. 
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HARTFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE 


With Miss Marjory Nicolson, dean of 
Smith College; Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, 
president of Trinity College; and Rey. 
Robbins W. Barstow, president of the 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, as speak. 
ers, a campaign for $30,000 to operate 
the proposed Hartford Junior College for 
Women, which will open in September, 
was started at Hartford, Connecticut, in 
February at a luncheon in the University 
Club. Miss Nicolson said that, instead of 
being a competitor of the major women’s 
colleges, the new college, by weeding out 
those students not ready for further edu- 
cation, would be a direct help to them. 





Several factors are now operating to 
make imminent a rapid development of 
junior colleges. Among these may be 
noted the economic and technological 
factors that are delaying the entrance of 
youth into productive work and the 
growing realization of the need and im- 
portance of developing a program of 
general education that will give youth a 
better understanding of the world in 
which they live.—KEditorial in School 
Executive. 


The first two years of college work as 
commonly offered in American institu- 
tions of higher education are more cer- 
tainly related to the secondary school 
than to the higher education offered in 
the last two years of college.—Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’s Structure 
and Administration of Education in 
American Democracy. 


Our present industrial economy is 
exerting constantly greater pressure to 
keep adolescent youth in school longer 
than they have remained in the past. 
The junior college is education’s answer 
to society’s quest.—RosBerT L. KELLY, 
in Bulletin of Association of American 
Colleges. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES 


The 1939 Junior College Directory re- 
ports almost 10,000 instructors in the 
junior colleges of the country. Several 
thousand of these could doubtless im- 
prove themselves professionally and 
perhaps also financially by attendance 
at summer sessions of outstanding uni- 
versities this summer. Undoubtedly many 
of them are planning to do so. In addi- 
tion there are many young men and 
young women ambitious to enter the 
junior college teaching or administrative 
field. 

Where should such summer school stu- 
dents go, and what courses will be open 
to them which will be of special value 
to them? Many present and prospective 
instructors can doubtless profit greatly 
by further work in their own teaching 
fields but in most cases it will be un- 
fortunate if they limit themselves to this 
field exclusively. They are not only sub- 
ject matter specialists but they are part 
of a very significant educational develop- 
ment—the junior college movement. 
Most of the present faculty members 
should probably find it of great value 
to take a special course on junior college 
organization and administration; ll 
prospective faculty members should be 
well informed concerning the particular 
problems and possibilities in the junior 
college field. 

Opportunities for specialized work in 
the junior college field are not as com- 
mon as they should be in the summer 
schools of the country. At least ten 
prominent summer schools, however, in 
seven different states from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific will offer special work in this 
field—in some cases under men who dur- 


ing the academic year are the adminis- 
trative heads of successful junior col- 
leges, in others under professors who 
have devoted much time to research in 
this particular field. 

In January the Executive Secretary 
wrote to the directors of about one hun- 
dred of the principal summer schools of 
the country asking for course titles, 
length of courses, brief course descrip- 
tions, and names of instructors in charge 
for (1) courses dealing entirely or pre- 
vailingly with the junior college move- 
ment; and (2) courses in higher educa- 
tion, in secondary education, in general 
education, or in other fields in which ex- 
tensive attention will be given to the 
junior college. 

Under the first heading courses were 
reported as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (BERKELEY ) 


1. Educational Administration Sem- 
inar. The administration of the Jun- 
ior college, including a study of the 
legislation and standards of the va- 
rious states; making the junior col- 
lege function as a community insti- 
tution; advising, counselling and guid- 
ance; the development of curricula 
with special emphasis given to the 
completion and semi-professional cur- 
ricula. Professor Merton E. Hill, Uni- 
versity of California. 

2. The Junior College: A Prac- 
ticum. The development, functions, 
organization, and administration of 
the junior college. Each student will 
be required to select a special prob- 
lem and develop it fully during the 
term. Limited to candidates for ad- 
vanced degrees or for the junior col- 
lege credential whose special interest 
is in teaching in or the administration 
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of the junior college. Professor Wal- 
ter C. Eells, Executive Secretary, 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D.C. 

3. The Junior College Library. The 
organization of the library for effec- 
tive participation in the instructional 
program of the junior college. Each 
student will select and develop a topic 
pertinent to the subject. Associate 
Professor Edith M. Coutler, Univer- 


sity of California. 


The University of California is ap- 
parently the only summer school offer- 
ing a course especially for junior college 
librarians, although the University of 
Chicago announces a seminar for col- 
lege librarians including administrators 
of libraries in teachers colleges and 
junior colleges. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
(LOS ANGELES ) 


The Junior College. A_ general 
course under the direction of Ralph 
H. Bush, Dean of Santa Monica Junior 
College, Santa Monica, California. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Junior College Education. A general 
course on the junior college under the 
direction of Nicholas Ricciardi, Presi- 
dent of San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, California. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
The Junior College. A study of the 


development, organization, and ad- 
ministration on the junior college. At- 
tention will be directed to the func- 
tions of the public junior college and 
its place in educational reorganization. 
Designed for prospective junior col- 
lege teachers and administrators. 
Gradually students only admitted. Rex 
F. Harlow, Assistant Professor of 
Education. 

Seminar in Junior College and Col- 
lege Curriculum. This course is de- 
signed for advanced students of junior 
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college and higher education. Mem. 
bers of the class will review recent 
experimental attempts to adjust the 
college curriculum so that it will meet 
more adequately the demand for gen- 
eral education beyond the high school. 
The experimental curricula will be 
studied in terms of their basic phi- 
losophies, the extent to which they are 
adjusted to the needs of students being 
served, and any evidence regarding 
effectiveness. Each student will work 
intensively on an individual curricu- 
lum project. Alvin C. Eurich, Profes- 
sor of Education. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


The Junior College Curriculum. 
This course is designed to give a 
broad view of the principles under- 
lying curriculum construction and the 
development of curricula on the jun- 
ior college level. Students in the course 
will carry on curriculum construction 
exercises in the curriculum laboratory. 
Clifford G. Houston, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education; formerly Presi- 
dent of Mesa Junior College. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Junior College Administration. The 
organization and administration of 
the junior college. Professor W. W. 
Carpenter. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Junior College. A ten weeks 
course on the junior college. Profes- 
sor Leonard V. Koos, 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


For the first time Penn State is offer- 
ing a junior college course during the 
summer session described as follows: 


Junior College. Curricula and in- 
structional procedures in junior col- 
leges. Course offerings and organiza- 
tion of curricula for post secondary 
and junior college students; instruc- 
tional materials and procedures; the 
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place and function of guidance; extra- 
curricular activities; student person- 
nel problems; and the evaluation of 
results. John L. Lounsbury, Principal, 
Long Beach Junior College, Long 
Beach, California. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


The Junior College. An_ institu- 
tional study of the junior college; 
its place in American education; 
its problems—instructional, curricu- 
lar, and administrative. For students 
preparing for positions in the field 
and for administrators. Professor 
John O. Creager. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Junior College. A course cover- 
ing the history, purposes, organization, 
and administration of the junior col- 


lege. Kenneth W. Eells. 


In past summers the University of 
Kansas and Peabody College have of- 
fered junior college courses, but they 
will not do so in the summer of 1939. 

The answers to the question regard- 
ing related courses were too varied for 
summarization here. Numerous courses 
in higher education, in secondary educa- 
tion, in curriculum and _ instructional 
problems, in personnel procedures, and 
in administration were mentioned, not 
only at the institutions reported above, 
but also at Columbia University, Syra- 
cuse University, University of New 
Hampshire, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Michigan, University of 
Minnesota, University of Virginia, Pea- 
body College, St. Louis University, Uni- 
versity of Washington, University of 
Oregon, and Claremont Colleges. 


POSTAL RATES ON BOOKS 


President Roosevelt has established by 
executive decree a special postal rate 
on books of only 114 cents per pound, 
effective anywhere in the country regard- 
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less of distance. This new rate went into 
effect November 1 for a trial period only. 
It will expire June 30, 1939, unless ex- 
tended by the president or made per- 
manent through new legislation. The 
United States Office of Education is ask- 
ing various educational associations and 
agencies to help in assembling factual 
information showing the value of this 
rate to educational institutions. Adminis- 
trators or librarians of junior colleges 
are asked to write short letters to the 
Executive Secretary giving their experi- 
ence, their savings, their reasons for de- 
siring a continuance of the plan. If at 
least 100 significant letters can be re- 
ceived from junior colleges in all parts 
of the country it will have real influence. 
All such letters received by the Executive 
Secretary will be arranged systematically 
and submitted to the Office of Education 
as evidence of the judgment of junior 
colleges. Please write as specifically as 
possible, and before May 15—if you 
want this educational equalization con- 
tinued. 


FROM A PRESIDENT 


“We have enlarged the subscription 
list of the Junior College Journal 
through the group subscription arrange- 
ment, and I have found that our instruc- 
tors are referring to the Journal far 
more frequently than they used to do.” 





It is perfectly evident to me that at the 
college level . . . all the institutions of 
the country have been fishing in one 
small pond. They have been concerned, 
by and large, with a competition for the 
most promising youths in the income tax 
paying group; and at least three-quar- 
ters, or more probably ninety per cent, 
of the youths of the country are not to 
be found within this class—PRESIDENT 
JaMEs B. Conant, Harvard University. 
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Wayne Davis. How to Choose a Junior 
College. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1939. 250 pages. 


The first section of this new directory 
is written particularly for students and 
their parents. It is an attempt to interpret 
the junior college to the layman. It de- 
scribes the wide range of educational 
opportunities available to students in this 
new and rapidly growing type of institu- 
tion. The second section, the major por- 
tion of the book, presents pertinent facts 
about 231 private junior colleges the 
country over: 29 for men, 92 for women, 
and 110 coeducational. In addition to 
presenting the executive officers, enroll- 
ment, courses of study, tuition rate, and 
religious afhliation of these institutions, 
this section tries to interpret the spirit 
and purpose of each junior college. The 
final section is a statistical directory of 
over 550 junior colleges, public and pri- 
vate—a reprint of the directory con- 
tained in the January 1939 issue of The 
Junior College Journal. 

Dr. Irwin A. Conroe, director of the 
Division of Higher Education of the 
University of the State of New York, has 
written the foreword for How to Choose 
a Junior College. After reviewing the 
rapid development of the junior college 
and its growing importance in education, 
Dr. Conroe writes, “An encouraging 
number of educators and guidance ofh- 
cers should welcome the appearance of 
this directory, which will place in their 
hands valuable data and thumbnail 
sketches of the junior colleges in Ameri- 
ca. The author is to be highly com- 
mended for his painstaking effort to be 
fair to both the prospective student and 
the junior college, while assembling and 
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editing the great grist of material neces. 
sary to provide the information set forth 
in the directory.” 


Howarp L. Conrap and Josepu F. 
MEIsTER, Teaching Procedures in 
Health Education. W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia, 1938. 160 pages. 


This new textbook clearly explains 
teaching procedures in health education, 
particularly for the secondary school. 
The importance of lesson planning, se- 
lecting subject matter and building units 
of instruction are taken up, followed by 
several types of lesson plans the authors 
have found unusually successful. The 
“Learning by doing” technique of teach- 
ing is brought out with illustrative les- 
sons. The authors stress the value of oral 
questioning. Visual aids are described 
and the teaching value of their use ex- 
plained. Instructions for constructing 
health knowledge tests are given with 
several sample tests. The assignments, 
problems for discussion and references 
that follow each unit are designed to 
broaden the student’s contacts with pro- 
fessional literature and viewpoints. 


Joun R. Stockton, An Introduction to 
Business Statistics. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, 1938. 378 pages. 


This text is specifically planned to 
give students who expect to become busi- 
ness executives the amount and the kind 
of statistical training they need for their 
purpose. Theoretical phases that have an 
appeal for specialists in statistics are 
pruned to a minimum; while for the 
benefit of students of business adminis- 
tration or economics, strong emphasis is 
placed on the most common statistical 
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methods used in business, on their ap- 
plication, and on the importance of sta- 
tistical data and its analysis in the man- 
agement of business enterprise. The 
most valuable contributions are (1) that 
at the same time that students are de- 
veloping computational skill, they are 
made to understand the way in which 
statistical techniques are actually em- 
ployed in business; and (2) that exten- 
sive authentic statistical data, both ex- 
ternal and internal are used to achieve 
this purpose. The appendix contains 47 
practical problems for solution; a group 
of formulas; tables of squares, square 
roots, and reciprocals; and a variety of 
helpful technical information. 


James H. Beprorp, Youth and the 
World’s Work: Vocational Adjust- 
ment. Society for Occupational Re- 
search, Ltd., Los Angeles, 1938. 140 
pages. 

It is the purpose of this book to pre- 
sent the facts concerning modern youth, 
his vocational interests, attitudes, and 
abilities, in comparison with the oppor- 
tunities in the modern vocational world. 
Instructors and counsellors will find in 
this book a source of considerable fac- 
tual information for courses in occupa- 
tions, vocational guidance, curriculum 
construction, and vocational guidance. 
Much of the data is based upon informa- 
tion secured from high school students 
in 12 California communities. One sec- 
tion (pp. 36-44) is an analysis of the 
vocational choices of 224 men and 192 
women in one California junior college. 
Of the men, 33 per cent choose some 
branch of engineering, 13 per cent the 
law, and 12 per cent teaching, all others 
being less than 10 per cent. Of the wom- 
en 96 per cent choose teaching, and 9 
per cent library work. The author finds 
that about three junior college students 
have chosen a profession for each one 
who has chosen an occupation in a semi- 
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professional field. Probably the ratio 
ought to be more nearly reversed. 


LELAND W. Crarts, THEODORE C. 
SCHNEIRLA, Etsa E. Rosinson, and 
RALPH W. GILBERT, Recent Experi- 
ments in Psychology. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1938. 417 pages. 


This stimulating volume makes avail- 
able to the college student certain in- 
vestigations which are representative of 
the experimental treatment of 28 impor- 
tant psychological topics. Among these 
topics are responses of cats to rats and 
mice, lightning calculators, migration in 
birds and fish, infant behavior, coopera- 
tion vs. competition as motives for hu- 
man beings, physiological reactions in 
emotion, action currents of the brain, 
etc. The investigations reviewed have 
been selected on the basis of their psy- 
chological importance, their adaptabil- 
ity to detailed exposition, and their in- 
terest to the student. In general, each 
chapter includes an introductory section 
designed to orient the reader with re- 
spect to the topic with which the chapter 
deals, a review of one or more selected 
experiments, and a concluding discus- 
sion in which the experimental results 
are interpreted from the viewpoint of 
their theoretical significance and of their 
application to problems of everyday in- 
terest. The volume should prove an un- 
usually significant supplementary text 
for junior college courses in psychol- 


ogy. 


Cart L. BeckKER and FREDERICK Dun- 
CALF, Story of Civilization. Silver 
Burdett Co., New York, 1938. 882 
pages. 

This new world history provides a 
rich background which will aid students 
not only to appreciate the origins of 
civilization but will help them to under- 
stand the forces and movements which 
are now modifying the course of world 
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civilization. The impact of science on 
civilization is treated with full apprecia- 
tion of its great significance. In a world 
of prejudice and propaganda a non- 
partisan and objective approach such as 
found in this book is highly desirable. A 
wealth of illustrations, many of them in 
color; an ample supply of modern maps; 
concise and graphic summary charts; 
selective references for further reading 
of many types—biography, fiction, 
source material; all of these make this 
work a particularly helpful book for 
classroom use. 


LoutsE M. RosensBiatt, Literature as 
Exploration. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York, 1938. 340 pages. 


This volume, another publication of 
the Progressive Education Association, 
prepared for its Commission on Human 
Relations, presents a philosophy for 
teachers of literature. It clarifies the 
relation between literary appreciation 
and social understanding and points out 
the way by which the study of literature 
can be made for the young student a 
vital process which, by developing the 
student’s capacity to understand and ap- 
preciate literature, enriches his under- 
standing of life. 


Joun S. ALLEN, S. J. FRENcH, J. G. 
Wooprurr, C. L. HENSHAW, and D. 
W. Trainer, Jr., Atoms, Rocks, and 
Galaxies: A Survey in Physical 
Science. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1938. 474 pages. 


This text is the result of a decade of 
study and experiment by the science 
faculty of Colgate University. It is de- 
signed to provide the beginning college 
student with a panoramic view of the 
universe in which he lives and his rela- 
tion to it; that is, it gives him a definite 
concept of the physical world, an appre- 
ciation of the scientific method and its 
role in the intellectual life of the race, 
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and an understanding of some of the 
contributions of the physical sciences to 
the solution of some of our contemporary 
problems. It provides an integrated and 
unified course in physical science, utiliz. 
ing whatever subject matter of astrono. 
my, chemistry, physics, and geology 
contributes to that end. It should prove 
very useful for junior colleges which 
wish to introduce such a survey course 
in the physical sciences. 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


CuHarves Risorc Mann, Living and Learning 
(American Council on Education Studies). 
American Council on Education, Washing. 
ton, D.C., 1938. 90 pages. 

Davin GoopMAN, How to Write. Globe Book 
Co., New York, 1938. 199 pages. 

ALBERT L. Cru, Le Francais Explique. Silver 
Burdett Co., New York, 1938. 220 pages. 
Ray H. Simpson, A Study of Those Who In- 
fluence and of Those Who Are Influenced in 
Discussion. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, New York, 1938. 89 pages. 

Joy E. Morcan, Horace Mann at Antioch: 
Studies in Personality and Higher Educa- 
tion; including Horace Mann’s Address, De- 
mands of the Age on Colleges; His Dedi- 
catory and Inaugural Address; His Bac- 
calaureate Addresses; Two Antioch Ser- 
mons; and Other Material Relative to his 
Life. National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1938. 608 pages. 





The true function of the junior col- 
lege, and of every other unit in the edu- 
cational system, is to take pupils at a 
certain stage of immaturity, which is de- 
termined by their own natures and by 
their antecedent training, and sympa- 
thetically and intelligently to contribute 
to the processes of progressive maturing 
of these students. The junior college is 
only one factor in a continuous scheme 
of education.—CHARLES H. Jupp, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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Meap, J. F., “State Aid for Mu- 
nicipal Junior Colleges,” Texas 
Outlook, 23:47-48 (January 
1939). 


“The municipal junior colleges of 
Texas have recently launched a cam- 
paign for the purpose of securing state 
aid.” Presents the chief arguments in 
favor of the movement. 


MILLIKEN, MozzeEtte, “Hotel and 
Restaurant Course in Junior Col- 
lege,” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 13:418-21 No- 
vember 1938). 


A description of the unusually suc- 
cessful semi-professional course given 
at San Francisco Junior College. “First 
graduates of the course were immedi- 
ately absorbed into industry, even at a 
period of so-called recession.” 


MITCHELL, MARJORIE, “Recruit- 
ing Students for Cottey,” P.E.O. 
Record, 51:25 (January 1939). 


Outlines desirable plans for securing 
right type of students, particularly 
through cooperation of P.E.O. chapters. 


Morcan, WALTER E., “Nonresi- 
dent Junior College Attendance 
and Tuition, 1937-1938,” Cali- 
fornia Schools, 9:26-36 (February 
1938). 


Presents legal provisions governing 
non-resident attendance, tuition for non- 
resident attendance, and lists the high 
school districts composing each of the 
junior college districts in the state. 


Morcan, WALTER E., “Average 
Daily Attendance, 1937-1938,” 
California Schools, 9:169 (August 
1938). 


Reports average daily attendance in 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1600 titles of 
this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 


should be included. 


3482. 


3483. 


3484. 


3485. 


3486. 
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17 district junior colleges for 1937-38 
of 19,584, an increase of 9 per cent over 
that of the previous year. “It is interest- 
ing to note that the average daily at- 
tendance in junior college districts in 
1937-38 was the greatest ever recorded 
in the history of the state.” 


Morcan, WALTER E., “State Ap- 
portionments for the Public 
Schools, 1938-1939,” California 
Schools, 9:181 (September 1938). 

Reports total apportionment to junior 


college districts of $2,086,990, classi- 
fied by counties. 


Morcan, WALTER E., “Units of 
School Administration in Cali- 
fornia, 1936-37,” California 
Schools, 9:189-92 (September 
1938). 


Summary of number and types of 
junior college districts in the state. 


NEAL, ELIZABETH, A Study of 
Junior College Libraries in Cali- 
fornia, New York (1938), 207 


pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Co- 
lumbia University. Based upon 27 page 
schedule of information secured from 
junior colleges in the state. Summarizes 
collections, housing, use, staff, finance, 
and trends. To be summarized by the 


author in an article for the Junior 
College Journal. 


NicHoLs, JouHN R., Report of the 
Southern Branch of the University 
of Idaho for the Biennium, 1937- 
1938, Pocatello, Idaho (1938), 20 


pages. 

Includes a brief historical sketch and 
statistical analysis of growth of the 
institution and its immediate predeces- 
sors since 1901. Contains also reports 
of Division of Letters and Science, Divi- 
sion of Engineering, College of Phar- 
macy, Library, and Infirmary. 


PaLMER, ARCHIE M., “Courses in 
Higher Education,” Journal of 
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3487. 


34388. 


3489. 


3490. 


The Junior College Journal for April, 1939 


Higher Education, 9:293-300 


(June 1938). 


Description of courses offered in 
various universities in summer sessions 
of 1938. Includes discussion of courses 
on the Junior College at Stanford, Chi- 
cago, Colorado, Southern California, 
California, Northwestern, and Nebraska. 


P.E.O. ReEcorp, “Cottey’s New 
Dormitory Building,” P.E.O. Rec- 
ord, 51:24-25 (January 1939). 


Description and floor plans of build- 
ing, 92’ x 127’, to accommodate 100 
students. “The typical suite provides a 
generous sized living-room surrounded 
by bedrooms, with bath and _ toilets 
serving the suite. There are ten suites, 
each with a capacity of ten. Each suite 
is entered directly from its stairhall, so 
that it will not be necessary to pass 
through one suite to get into another. 
The typical floor plan provides one 
utility room which will serve as a 
kitchenette, as well as a pressing room, 
and will be provided with laundry 
trays.” 


PEMBER, LYLE B., “Course Trains 
Workers for Building Trades,” 
California Journal of Secondary 
Education, 13:410-14 (November 
1938). 


Description of the technical insti- 
tute course in building construction as 
given at Visalia Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. This semi-professional course 
was instituted last year. 


Pippuck, JANIcE, “A Curriculum 
for Library Clerical Aides,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 13:406-09 (November 
1938). 


Description of the semi-professional 
course for training library assistants as 
given at Los Angeles City College, Calli- 
fornia. “The training given on our cam- 
pus does not’ pretend to equip students 
for anything but the clerical aspects of 
library work. This point cannot be made 
too clear to allay the fears of the pro- 
fessional groups who rightly view with 
alarm any move that may be suspected 
of undermining librarianship as a pro- 
fession.” 


RoEMER, JosePpH, “The Junior 
College—the People’s College,” 


3491. 


3492. 


3493. 


3494, 


3495. 


34906. 


Peabody Reflector and Alumni 
News, 12:6 (January 1939). 

An address given at the meeting of 
the Northwest Association, Spokane, 
April 5, 1938. Gives concrete sugges. 
tions on organization, curriculum con. 
struction, and general observations. 


Ross, Epwin A., “Preparing Stu- 
dents for the Aviation Industry,” 
California Journal of Secondar 
Education, 13:426-29 (November 
1938). 


Description of the semi-professional 
course in aviation as developed to meet 
local needs at San Diego Junior Col. 
lege, California. 


RussELL, JOHN DALE, Vocational 
Education (Advisory Committee 
on Education: Staff Study Num. 
ber 8), Government Printing Of. 
fice, Washington, D.C. (1938), 
325 pages. 

Contains significant information deal- 
ing with the junior college and voca- 
tional education. 


RussELL, JOHN D., and Hayes, 
DoroTuy T., “Selected References 
on Higher Education,” School Re- 
view, 46:777-85 ( December 
1938). 


Includes a few references on the 
junior college. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, “Survey of 
the Public Schools of New York 
State,” School and _ Society, 
48 :694-96 (November 26, 1938). 


Extracts from newspaper editorial 
discussion of the Study. Contains refer- 
ences to junior college and extended 
high school recommendations. 


ScHOOL EXECUTIVE, “General 


Education and the Junior College 
Ideal,” School Executive, 58:5-6 
(December 1938). 


Editorial discussion. “Several factors 
are now operating to make imminent a 
. + . 9 
rapid development of junior colleges.’ 


ScHooL LiFe, “Washington Head- 
quarters,” School Life, 24:116 
(January 1939). 


Announcement of the reorganization 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges 


3497. 
3498. 


3499. 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 


of the American Association of Junior 


Colleges and opening of central office at 


- Washington, D.C. 


ScHOOL REVIEW, “Postgraduate 
Study in High Schools,” School 
Review, 47:4-7 (January 1939). 

Excerpts from article in New York 
Sun regarding recommendation for two- 
year post graduate courses in New York 
City; and comments on the same by the 
editor of the School Review. 


ScHOOL REvIEw, “Promoting Es- 
tablishment of a Local Junior Col- 
lege,” School Review, 47:13 
(January 1939). 


Summarizes nine reasons given by 
A. T. Stanforth of Floral Park, New 
York, for the establishment of a local, 
publicly controlled junior college. 


ScHooL Review, “One More 
Committal to the Six-Four-Four 


year. $3.00 


3900. 


39001. 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
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Plan,” School Review, 46:724 
(December 1938). 
Announcement of plans for new form 


of organization at Jefferson City, Mis- 
sour. 


SCHOOL REvIEWw, “A Survey of the 
Public Junior Colleges in Iowa,” 
School Review, 46:734 (Decem- 
ber 1938). 


Brief report of M. A. Love’s study. 
See No. 3363. 


SMITH, IRA M. (Chairman), 
Ninth Annual Report, Enrollments 
in and Degrees Conferred by 
Member Institutions for the Year 
1937-38, Supplement to the Jour- 
nal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars (Novem- 
ber 1938), 41 pages. 


Includes detailed enrollment statistics 
on 68 junior colleges. 


' 


Issued four times a 


The Cultural Obligations of the College Faculty—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting, 
1939. Addresses by Sir William David Ross, C. Carmichael, Ordway Tead, Byron V. Kanaley, 
ao Branscomb, Francis Pendleton Gaines, C. S. Boucher, Mildred H. McAfee, Samuel K. Wilson, 
David D. Jones, Arthur T. Vanderbilt, and Charles F. Wishart. Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, 
(Bulletin, March 1939.) $1.50. 


Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used in senior 
terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, Comparative Literature, Philoso- 
phy, Art and Archeology. Analytical comment; complete sample examinations. Single copy, $1.25; 
ten copies, $10.00. 


Constitution. 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report * a recent 
investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 434 pages. $2.5 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional —- in 
typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 


Architectural Planning of the American College by J. Fredrick Larson and Archie M. Palmer. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2.00. 


The Colleges and Public Life—The Proceedings of =~ Twenty-Fourth Annual Meeting, 1938. Addresses 
by Harold L. Ickes, Heinrich Briining, Robert M. Hutchins, A. J. Carlson, Norman Foerster, and 
T. V. Smith. Descriptions of > we. ee in Public Affairs. Annual Reports, Minutes, Member- 
arc 


ship, Constitution. (Bulletin, 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Coming in May 
ASTRONOMY 


By 
William T. Skilling 
formerly at San Diego State College 


Dr. Robert S. Richardson 
Mount Wilson Observatory 


Represents the combined efforts of an 
experienced teacher and a practising as- 
tronomer. 


The easy and interesting manner of pre- 
sentation is certain to appeal to students. 


A minimum of mathematics and technical 
discussion makes it ideal for the ele- 
mentary course in astronomy. 


Illustrated with many original photo- 
graphs and diagrams. 


Contains a glossary of technical terms. 


Questions and problems are included at 
the end of every chapter. 


Probable price, $3.50 





WRITE WHAT 
YOU MEAN 


By F. S. Appel 


University of Minnesota 
(General College Series) $1.40 


“We are all very enthusiastic about the 
book and it is my sincere belief that it 
will make the English language a vital, 
living, effective tool in the lives of the 
students who chance to use it.’’ David 
Jolly, Stephens College. 


y ON 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 








JUNIOR COLLEGE SERVICE 


THE sTAFF of the American College Bureay 
is particularly well equipped to render 
effective service in counsel and placement of 
administrative and faculty personnel in jun- 
ior colleges. Members of our staff have been 
closely associated with the development of 
the junior college movement since its early 
days. In case of vacancy, we give careful 
study to the requirements of administrators 
and heads of departments. In the interest 
of the individual college administrator or 
teacher, we make a careful study of your 
assets in order to promote your professional 
growth. We carefully analyze the require- 
ments, both of the employing executive and 
those of the registrant seeking advancement, 
for the best interests of each. Our service is 
nation wide. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 
BUREAU 
Lewis W. Smith, Director 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 




















JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY, 1939 


1. Junior Colleges 
Location, administrative head, staff, 
enrollment, accreditation, etc., for 


556 junior colleges. 
2. Societies and Fraternities 


3. Professional Organizations 


Price 30 cents 


American Association of 
Junior Colleges 


744 Jackson Place Washington, D.C. 

















